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SABBATH REFLECTIONS. 


« And after these things I saw four angels standing on the 
four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, 
that the wind should not blow on the earth, nor the sea, nor en 


any tree.”—Rev. 7: 1. 


The winds were chained by power omnipotent, 
The mighty pulse of nature motionless ; 
And in its orbit bound, the worn-out world 
Stood still, while fixed, and movelees e’er, the sun 
With fiery, larid eye looked down, on mount 
And sea. The end of time had nearly come— 
The elements, which vexed had striven on, 
Until by storm, and tempest torn, the earth 
Was al! convulsed, at last were into 
Perfect silence hushed, and where the pale, white 
Horse, with its unearthly rider had careered, 
*T was still as death. 

The stagnant air moved not. The sea was smooth 
As glass; and tall proud ships, which went abroad 


Like winged messengers, were resting now au 


Upon the deep, as if of marble carved. 


Their sails hung motivnless—a drapery 


Of stone, and shone again within the wave, 

As in a mirror nowght could now disturb. 

The tumult of the foaming breakers hushed, 

And o’er the wild and rocky cliff, where pendant 


Blossoms all unswaying hung, the heavy 
Mist, in changeless hue and sbade, iv solema 
Stillness laid. 


No winglet rested on the heavy air, 


No bird note rang its joyous cadence out, 

No zephyr sighed among the odorous flowers, 
For God had spared the earth its beauty yet, 
Aud where the mighty shadows of the world’s 


Great cities laid, they rested, changeless, 
Moveless as the sun. Famine and pestilence 


With giant stride about the earth bad walked, 


And made them homes in marble palaces, 
And wrapped themselves in royal robes, and kissed 
The lips of beauty, until they gave them 
Up to death. The proudest thrones were tenantless, 
For kings had thrown their jewelled diadems 
Aside, and hoards of gold and sparkling gems 
Were cast unheeded by. The earth was full 
Of wonders, and the sky was like a page, 
Whereon they read the hour of doom was nigh— 
A wondrous hand, which ever pointed 
On the dial plate of time, unto that hour 
When “ time should be no more.” 
And they whom plague and famine spared, the high, 
The low, the rich in dust of earth, and they 
Who craved the wants of life to satisfy, 
The meanest bondsman, with the king, the dens 
And caves of earth had sought, in terror wild, 
And there, with nauseous reptile, and with 


Ravening beast companioned, prayed the hills 


And mounts to hide them from the eye of God, 
For ‘*the great day of wrath had come,” and who 
Of all earth’s mighty ones could stand ! 
FLORENCE. 
Natchitoches, La., 1848. 


POLITY OF METHODISM. 


BY DR. HODGSON. 


The starvation plan—Cautionary measures recommended—Ad- | 


verse consequences Uf changes—Atienalion of vretiren— 


Division. 


Another of the disgraceful measures some- 
times resorted to by those churches that elect 


their pastors, for the purpose of displacing an 
unacceptable incumbent, may be called the star- 
ration plan. 

Mr. Punchard, referring to it, observes: 
“ Neither Congregationalism, nor any other ism 
but barbarism, countenances the practice of 
starving or driving a minister from his pastoral 


charge. ’"—Page 177. 


This may be true; but 
satisfactory provision for effecting changes, 


il 


which characterizes the electing system, results 
in the application of this measure in innumera- 
ble instances. A writer in the New England 
Puritan, for August 19th, 1841, over the signa- 
ture of R. C., gives us a little insight into the 
operation of this device: ** As a result of these 


causes, a small minority in a parish, by closely 
watching the conduct and preaching of a min- 


ister, and carefully husbanding their stock of 
real or imaginary grievances, and making the 
most of them at the next annual meeting, and 
then refusing to subscribe anything for the next 
year’s salary, and inducing others to do the 
same; in this way a very few individuals may 
so embarrass a large parish as to make it neces- 
sary to dismiss an able and faithful minister.”’ 
And there is reason for believing that, when the 
starving regimen is adopted, those who do sub- 
scribe are not always scrupulously honorable in 
the payment of their subscriptions. 


Those difficulties may be diminished, perhaps, 
where the pastor is hired for a year, or where it 
is Stipulated that the connection seall be dis- 


solved on either of the parties giving three 
months’ notice: but this is obviously an inno- 
vation upon the plan of a settled ministry. The 
writer just quoted pronounces ita ‘* wretched 
policy ’’—** creating the impression that the en- 


gagement, with a settled pastor even, was only 
acontract to be renewed or annulled, at the 
pleasure of the parish, at the end of the year.” 
And neither of these arrangements avoids the 
difficulties named. The same writer, referring 
to the case of a minister who had been dismiss- 
ed a little more than a year after his settlement, 
States that ** the council were informed that the 
pastor had been settled but two or three months, 
When the disaffected began freely to discuss the 
question, whether he should be employed another 
year? and in this way, and by the influence 
used to withhold subscriptions to the salary, the 
dismission was effected.” He recommends that, 
in order to prevent the evils deplored, the min- 
ister shall take the precaution “ to secure, by a 
written and formal contract, his rights, the con- 
dition of the mutual union, and the manner 
alone in which it can be dissolved; then,” he 
ad ls, ‘the business of a parish meeting is not 
to listen to slander and abuse of the pastor, or 
to discuss the question whether they shall lon- 
geremploy him, but merely to choose officers, 
and take the necessary steps for raising the sal- 
ary.’ Now this may be the true policy in con~ 
nection with this system, but let it be kept in 
mind that it proposes to prevent the evils com- 
plained of by restricting the boasted freedom of 
the churches in choosing their pastors. Having 
en one, he is to be fastened upon them, 
hether they are suited or disappointed. They 
r eihes rie "ha better, for worse.” _ When 
ye eal : 

is to be no a of th an ang Recents 
atte? eir business to discuss the 
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Besides a pee of the ministry,” 
"quently nu the dismission of a minister 
Y 4ays the ground of alienation of feel- 
‘ 


ing among theamembers of the church, and some- 
times results ina division. He has a party 
which regards him as an injured man, and is 
prepared to vindicate him by the strongest meas- 
ures. If his friends remain in the church from 
which he is dismissed, they hear with disrelish 
any praise which may be awarded to the new 
pastor as an implied reflection on his predeces- 
sor, and watch for opportunities to effect his re- 
moval. If they leave the church, and organize 
another for the benefit of their favorite, they 
will probably embarrass themselves by erecting 
an edifice too large and expensive for their lim- 
ited resources, and, after a brief and desperate 
struggle, conclude that they must abandon the 
enterprise of sustaining a new church, or dis- 
miss the minister for whom they have incurred 
their harrassing responsibilities, and procure, if 
possible, the services of one who can bring to 
their aid the influence of novelty and popularity. 
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HOW SHALL WE SELL METHODIST BOOKS? 


A NEW MOVEMENT PROPOSED. 


sally felt and deplored among us, that the sales 
of Methodist books are not in proportion to the 
value of our publications, to the magnitude of 
Methodism, or to the books of other denomina- 
tions. 

It is also a fact that the preachers, at least in 
the Eastern and Northern parts of the work, 
cannot either by entreaty or injunction be 
brought to devote that effort to the sale of 
books which is necessary to give our publica- 
tions that full circulation which their worth de- 
mands. 

It is further true that the nominal plan of 
| colportage adopted by our Conference is not the 
desideratum. The brethren who are merely 
authorized by a Presiding Elder, and then sell 
books for their own personal benefit, are after 
all not properly colporteurs. They are book 
pedlars, and as such they are and will be regard- 
ed by the preachers and people. They will sell 
only those books which are most profitable, and 
not those which the spiritual wants of the peo- 
ple demand, and they will also confine their 
efforts to our own members, and not go among 
| the people at large. 
| Now, my brother, it appears to me that the 
lclaims of our literature ought to be pressed 
upon the masses of the people. Why should 
| we make no efforts to put our books in circula- 
tion beyond the walls of our own denomina- 
tion? Are our books inferior? Nay! We 
can furnish as useful a list from our Book Con- 
cern, as the American Tract Society. Have we 
no right beyond our own religious circle? Sure- 
ly in this land of equal religious liberty, the 
Methodist book has as much claim on the pub- 
lic as the Calvinistic book, and the publishers 
as good a right to push its sales. Why then, 
do we make no systematic effort to spread our 
works broad-cast among the people of these 
United States? Methinks every true hearted 
Christian as well as Methodist will reply, Why 
notc ~ 

But I go further. It is a purty we owe to 
| the American people to help supply them with 
|a sanctified literature. Might not immense 
spiritual good be accomplished by spreading our 
excellent practical works? Unquestionably ! 
| And yet as a denomination, how silent and in- 
|ert we sit and leave the work untouched! O, it 
= ‘. . . . . . 
|is wrong, it is sinful. Before God I believe 


| we are gnilty for not using this mighty instru- 
mentality for usefulness with a zeal commensu- 
| rate with our ability. 

| But how must it be done? That's the ques- 
tion! and the answer is easy. It must be done 
| just as other great things are done—by system- 
| atic, organized effort! Talk won't do it—our 
| book agents can’t do it—the preachers won't do 
| it—effort, organized effort, I repeat, is the only 


| thing by which great things can be done in this 
| direction. 

| But what kind of organized effort? I an- 
| swer, by forming an AMERICAN METHODIST 
\'Tract anp CoLPoRTEUR Socrery for the bet- 
| ter supply of our population with sanctified lit- 
erature ! 

If some intelligent laymen in Boston or New 
York would form such a Society, raise funds, to 
|a limited extent purchase the books at the low- 
est rates from the agents, employ (on small sal- 
aries) devoted, spiritual men as colporteurs to 
explore the country ; to call upon all classes, 
and offer our books, who doubts the result? I 
verily believe that two years of vigorous effort 
of such a society would double the issues of the 
| Book Concern! A few years of labor would 
| give it a gigantic influence for good, equal to 
| that noble institution, the American Tract Soci- 
lety. Shall it be tried? Who will think of it? 
| Who will make it a matter of prayer? Who 

will put his hand tothis work, and by a few per- 

| sonal sacrifices build an immortal monument of 
honor for himself in the world to come? Who 
will do it? D. W. 
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“BE COURTEOUS.”—PETER. 


| This phrase illustrates the principle in the 
| Divine economy, by which the minor duties or 
| manners, are never merged inthe important. A 
/manifest tendency of the pious, or, at least, a 
certain class of devout minds, has been made 
‘conspicuous in the immolation of good manners. 
‘on the altar of religion and morality. Such, 
| however, is an incongruous sacrafice—an order 
'at war with the ordinance of Heaven, the Su- 
|preme Ruler regarding at all times the minor 
| acts of intercommunication of men. 

| The French correctly denominate this class of 
our actions, “‘ little morals;”’ for they are close- 
ly allied to those more elevated duties, which, 
from early times, have been constructed into 
systems of Moral Science. It should certainly 
be recognized as a duty incumbent on all Chris- 
tians to observe this as well as other precepts 
of the Inspired Volume. Let the intercourse 
we have with others evince the best of feelings 
towards them. Let the feelings of the heart be 
out spoken by the words, the countenance, the 
actions; and, in short, by every method by 
which soul communes with soul. 

But, kind reader, do you affirm an abhorrence 
of that assumed kindness and courtesy that are 
so current in the world, I would ratify your de- 
cision. 

Nothing is more disgusting than the hollow 
politeness of a set of heartless human creatures 
that infest society, and appropriate to them- 
selves the honor of gentlemen and ladies. 
But the Christian ought to possess the feelings 
at heart which will be legitimately exhibited in 
acts of kindness ina kind way. We ought not 
to be the disciples of Chesterfield, who ayowed 
that corrupt principle, but of Christ, who taught 











Deak Bro. Stevens :—It is a fact univer- | 
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} an outer morality. which should correspond to the 
religion of the heart... - 

The original of my motto imparts thus much, 
being derived from two Greek words, of which 
the one means mind, the other love—be courte- 
ous, or be of a loving mind, which will, of ne- 
cessity, send forth its radiations of love on all 
within the circle of its influence. This rule is 
not only convenient but important. 

1. Bad manners, if not inseparably, are yet 
intimately connected with bad morals. True, 
the ill manners may be and. sometimes are de- 
vout; but they are so in spite of bad manners. 
With the devout and exemplary Christian, who 
gloried in his uncouthness as a higher seal to 
his godliness, it has never been my privilege to 
become acquainted. But on the cantrary | 
have frequently observed in this class of human 
beings a stronger tendeney to worldliness, to 
coarseness of feelings as well as actions, and of 
course, to backsliding. Only that gentleness of 
manner, that corresponds with the tender and 
delicate feelings of w pure heart, are adapted 
to cherish and sustain a spirit of devotion. 

2. Courtesy opens to the Christian many 
fields of usefulness from which the opposite 
class is excluded. We see some ministers that 
invariably offend a class if they utter the truths 
that are the least severe, while others will speak 
the same truths to the identical congregations 
—they will scathe and cut to the quick, and yet 
no one will be offended. What can be the 
cause but the manner? Said a British noble- 


man, “It matters little what we say, but how! ley as their founder, and are in fact members of 
'the great Wesleyan body. 


we say it.” Dr. Payson was a finished Chris- 
tian gentleman; and to how many a lordly 
mansion was he gladly admitted and permitted 
to sow the seeds of truth, only from the posses- 
sion of this quality. Many would have been 
sure to have presented the Gospel in a repulsive 
attitude, but in the hands of this good minister 
it irradiated its native benevolence. His biogra- 
pher has preserved the memorial of one visit in 
Portland to the family of a bitter unbeliever, 
who in courtesy was completely out-generalled, 
and compelled to lay down his weapons, and 
subsequently he became a stable church member. 
The finished Christian gentleman is excluded 
from no class—he will be welcomed in the 
meanest cottage more cordially than the man 
whose clownish manner is his only recommenda- 
tion. With the one it will be felt to be a great 
condescension, with the other a very common 
matter. 

3. Renders our companions more happy. As 
we enter the society of some individuals, they | 
seem to us to be in a strait jacket, and we our- 
selves, in the mean time, are in the same pre- | 
dicament—we do not sit easy, and are glad | 
when the end comes. There isa chilly atmos-_ 
phere around them that repels us; but in the) 
presence of others there is continual sunshine | 
and joy. Of the last class was Dr. Fisk, full 
of kindness and love; he never failed to make 
his guest feel that he was now with his best 
friend. We feel at ease—time passes swiftly, | 
and he seems to make us perfectly happy. It! 
was his manner. An excellent Prelate speak- 
ing on this subject remarked, in his peculiar | 


re- | 


style, that, ‘some would rather overturn the | 


beat thar trim it,” awnd adjoimed the 
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A small beginning this truly ; but a beginning 
whose onward march has been attended with 
conquests, victories, and achievements such as 
have not in any other instance been witnessed 
singe the earliest periods of the Christian reli- 
giop. Methodism is such a revival of “ pure 
religion and undefiled "’—which for the space of 
109 years has never ceased, nor, thanks to the 
showing of the venerable Doctor is it likely to 
cease for 109 years to come—as has had no par- 
allel since the Pentecostal shower fell on the 
3,000. A glance at the present numerical char- 
acter of Methodism throughout the world, will 
catry conviction of the truth of what we assert 
to every unprejudiced mind. 

‘In the following statistics are included the 
membership in all the Mission Stations :— 


The British Conference has a mem- 








bership of 469,064 
The United States M. E. Church 
has a membership of 629,660 
The United States M. E. Church, 
‘South, has a membership of 465,558 
Total, 1,564,277 


But no statistics of Methodism can be con- 
sidered complete which do not include those 
numerous smaller denominations, which, not- 
withstanding some diversity of views in relation 
to church government, do nevertheless believe 
and teach the same doctrines (general and pecu- 
liar) as those above. They all claim John Wes- 


We furnish the fol- 
lowing in relation to some of them :— 


New Connection Methodists, (Eng- 





land,) 19,289 
Primitive Methodists, (England,) 89,401 
Wesleyan Methodist Association, 

(England,) 20,105 
Methodist Protestants, (United 

States, ) 59,174 
Let these be added to the above 1,564,277 
And we shall find the whole number __ 

to be 1,752,246 


But we have not yet done with this subject. 
So far as our knowledge extends, the itinerant 
preachers are never included when the member- 
ship are reported. But are they not members 
of ourchurch? If not, in our opinion they 
have no right to occupy our pulpits. The above 
membership have the Gospel brought to them 
by a devoted and laborious band of men, num- 
bering 7,962 

Permit us to add another verse to our already 
lengthened chapter. Let us suppose that since 
Methodism commenced its successful career, 
100,000 souls have passed from the church 
militant to the church triumphant. After due 
reflection, none will feel disposed to question 
the reasonableness of ‘such supposition. Such 
supposition will add to the period of each in- 
dividual’s life an average of 20 years after his 
conversion. 

And now if we add these several numbers 
together, they will stand thus :— 








prayer, ‘*O Lord! deliver me from the errors of 
wise, yea, of good men.” 

4. Such a manner adds to our own pleasure. 
Life to such, is not so much of a burden; they 
breathe a fresh atmosphere, and are better qual- 
ified to enter the varied circles where duty may | 
call them. ‘* Many persons forget,” said Rob- | 
ert Hall, ‘that those are Christian precepts ;— 
Be courteous, tender and kind hearted.” 

B. SIRRELL. 

Smoky Hollow, Dec. 23, 1848. 
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A GREAT REVIVAL. 


|God through the instrumentality of Wesleyan 
** And the hand of the Lord was with them, and a great num- | Methodism 


ber believed and turned unto the Lord.” 


Bro. Stevens:—For some weeks past I 


have been instructed, interested and profited, by is the Methodist preacher, who, being directed 
a series of articles which have presented them- | by unerring skill, has cast his net on the right 
selves before us through the “ Christian Advo- | 


cate and Journal”’ from the pen of our great! 
Methodistical historian, upon ‘ The Present} 
State of the M. E. Church.”’ I believe these 
articles calculated to accomplish great good. 1 


was glad to see them appear in ** Zion's Herald.” | stubborn and unquestionable, will sustain us in 
By this means, thousands have seen, and, I hope,|the assertion, that there are to be found in 


have carefully read them, who otherwise would | 
have been deprived such privilege. I hope there | 
is not a Methodist paper throughout the entire | 
country but will follow the example of the 
Herald in this particular. I have not met with 
anything for some time past which presents the 
M. E. Church in so pleasing and encouraging an 
aspect. An aspect so true, and yet so opposite 
what many of her warmest friends had dared 
hope she did or could assume; an aspect far 
other than her numerous croakers and virulent 
enemies wished to see her assume. ‘ The 
Present State of the M. E. Church” should call 
forth—from the hearts of the tens of thousands | 
who have been gathered within her safe and | 
gracious enclosure—devout thanksgiving to Him | 
who has clad her with such strength, beauty, and | 
promise ; and at the same time should implant 
the hope, inspire the prayer, and infuse the zeal 
into the hearts of her numerous adherants, 
which shall make her a thousand times so many 
more as she now is. Long may this aged veter- | 
an of the cross live to cheer and bless the 
church of our choice with his invaluable servi- 
ces, his indefatigable labors and quenchless 
zeal! He has given us the most unquestion- 
able evidence, that with humble gratitude we 
may still exclaim with our dying founder, THE 
BEST OF ALL IS, GoD IS WITH Us! 

The reading of those articles has set my mind 
on a rambling excursion—it has gathered a few 
facts, which, with your permission, I will lay 
before your numerous, and, as I am happy to 
learn by the Herald of Wednesday last, rapid- 
ly increasing list of readers. 

The Methodist Church dates its commence- 
ment from the latter part of the year 1739, at 
which period “eight or ten persons came to 
Mr. Wesley, in London, who appeared to be 
deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning 
for redemption. They desired (as did two or 
three the next day) that he would spend some 
time with them in prayer, and advise them how 
to flee from the wrath to come, which they saw 
continually hanging over their heads. That he 
might have more time for this great work, he 
appointed a day when they might all come to- 
gether; which from thenceforward they did 
every week, viz.,on Thursday in the evening. 
To these, and as many more as desired to join 
with them, (for their number increased daily,) 
he gave those advices from time to time which 
he judged most needful to them; and they al- 
ways concluded their meeting with prayer suited 
to their several necessities. 

‘“‘ This was the rise of the Unrrep SocrETIz8, 








Present Membership, 1,752,246 
be oh — 7,962. 
Glorified Saints, 100,000 

Total, 1,860,208 


There are other denominations of Christians 
calling themselves Methodists—as ** The True 
Wesleyans,”’ and the “ Primitive Methodists,” 
both of the United States—of whose numerical 
strength we have no certain knowledge. If, 
however, in connection with these should be 
taken thousands now on probation, the majority 
of whom will eventually become regular mem- 
bers of some or other of the above churches, we 
shall, I think be quite safe in putting down the 
number of those who have been converted to 


at Two Minuions! 
But we have not yet arrived at our journey’s 
end. Our story is not yet quite told. Where 


side of the ship, and brought to land a large 
draught, but has ultimately been somewhat 
disappointed as to the result of his labors, by 
seeing other fishermen, not so successful as him- 
self, coming in for a share of the spoils? Facts, 


churches of other denominations thousands and 
tens of thousands, who owe their salvation in- 
strumentally to Methodism. How often in 
reading revival notices do we meet with lan- 
guage like the following ?—‘* The Lord is with 
us in great power and glory in this place ; forty 
have recently obtained peace through believing, 
twenty of whom have been recieved on proba- 
tion.” And where, let us ask, are the rest? 
Some perhaps have retraced their steps into the 
world; while others, doubtless, have already 
taken shelter in another fold. These revival 
notices not unfrequently tell us plainly that such 
is actually the case. Such a consequence may 
easily be accounted for in various ways other 
than resorting to the uncharitable charge against 
certain ministers and private Christians, that 
** they compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte.” Their parents and friends perhaps are 
members of other churches, themselves have 
been trained and educated according to the 
same views and creed, and, as a matter of course, 
they here find the most congenial home. The 
day of eternity only can reveal the bearing and 
influence of Methodism in this direction. 

But the influence and energy of Methodism 
hath been seen and felt in a direction to which 
our limits will admit of but a passing glance. 
It has awoke the slumbering zeal and aroused 
the dormant energies of all other evangelical 
churches in Europe and Ameriea. What was 
the spiritual con@ition of the churches generally 
in Great Britain and the United States about 
the middle of last century? Christendom was 
shrouded in darkness, thick and impenetrable. 
The religion of the English Established Church 
had merged into outward forms and lifeless 
ceremonies. Her clergy, with few exceptions, 
were graduating dunces, who knew little of 
literature, still less of theology, and nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, of experimental religion ; men 
who had entered the most sacred of all vocations, 
utterly destitute of every qualification for a 
proper discharge of its high and holy functions ; 
men whose ministrations verified the old adage, 
in its worst sense, “ Like priest, like people.” 
Perhaps not one of a thousand of their people 
knew anything of the religion of the heart. 
Repentance and faith, justification and regenera- 
tion had become obsolete terms with them. As 
regards vital piety, theflissenting denominations 
did not rank much higher than the Establish- 
ment, ‘Tis true, they had a better qualified and 
less immoral, ministry, amongst whom were 
men of unquestionable piety, but the great es- 
sential doctrines of the Bible shone not very 








first in Europe, and then in America.” 


conspicuously from their pulpits Those heart- 


searching, spirit-stirring, and soul-converting 
truths were rarely heard ; and hence few were to 
be met with who could confidently say, “We 
know that we have passed from death unto life.” 
The description here given of the churches 
of Great Britain, will, it is believed; equally ap- 
ply to those of the United States at the same 
period. : In short, the spiritual condition of the 
churches throughout Christendom loudly called 
for another Reformation. This call was heard 
in heaven, and was promptly and successfully an- 
swered on earth. God called forth, in the per- 
son of John Wesley, another Martin Luther, to 
purify and arouse a corrupt and_ slumbering 
church—to redeem and save a guilty and per- 
ishing world. Melancthon and Erasmus, Zwin- 
gle and Farel, Ecolampadious, and numerous 
others of lesser note, are immediately seen ral- 
lying around the standard which he has erected, 
and the Reformation of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies commences with a zeal, proceeds with a 
vigor, and achieves victories as powerful and 
glorious in their results asthe Reformation of | 
the 15th and 16th centuries. The present pros- 
perous, healthful, and flourishing condition of 
all our evangelical churehes confirms the truth 
of what is here asserted. That Christendom is 
greatly indebted to Methodism for the strength 
and beauty with which she is now invested, is 
an opinion now so generally received, and sup- 
ported by authority of such unquestionable 
character, that to argue the question would only 
be subjecting ourselves to the folly of laboring 
to substantiate undisputed facts. We are con- 
strained, for want of room, and a fear of its 
unreasonable length debarring its entrance into 
your columns, to bring this article to a close. 
**A very necessary and desirable constraint,” 
you will doubtless remark. We will then 
wind up by saying, that we have as much con- 
fidence in Methodism now, as any former period 
of our acquaintance with it, as to its adaptation 
to the accomplishment of the end for which God 
designed it, which we believe to be no other 
than the universal subjugation of our alienated 
world to the Kings of kings and Lord of lords. 
Ricuarp DonKERSLEY. 
Little Compton, R. I., Jan. 8, 1849. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


DEPRESSION IN AFFLICTION. 


Mr. Eprror :—The following is so much to 
the point, and would be so comforting to‘a cer- 
tain class of people afflicted with nervous irrita- 
tion, that I should be pleased if you would give 
it one insertion in your valuable paper, if you 
think it best. + BensamMin Kina. 

Hardwick, Jan. 3, 1848. 


‘**In some cases the cause is physical. The 
potent influence of several morbid diseases of 
the body upon the mind has been long ascer- 
tained; and, in the diagnosis of disease, medi- 
cal men are in the constant habit of regarding 
different conditions of the mind as characteris- 
tic of certain diseases of the body. This will 
not excite surprise, if we consider how much the 
operations of the mind affect those of the body. 
A single night of excessive grief has been known 
to change the color of the hair, and to render ft 
white. A sudden burst of passion has occa- 
sioned the rupture of a blood vessel, and even 
of the heart itself. Cases of this kind are in- 
deed of rare occurrence; those of an opposite 
kind, in which the state of the body affects the 
mind, are of daily notoriety. There are diseases 
which are well known to produce a gloomy and 
distressing temperament, that lead men to view 
everything through an alarming and dismaying 
medium, and to draw toward themselves all that 
is awful and distressing. Every object present- 
ed to the mind then assumes the deep tinge of 
its own gloom, and an unhappy facility is ac- 
quired in perverting every topic of consolation 
and encouragement. The prevalence of this 
morbid affection produces in some fixed melan- 
choly; but even the slighter diffusion of it may 
be attended with the most trying irritation and 
depression. Even in prosperity, when external 
circumstances are generally agreeable, it some- 
times turns the fair face of nature into a univer- 
sal blank, and embitters every enjoyment; but 
in adversity and affliction its operation is still 
more distressing ; every object becomes distort- 
ed; the rod is magnified into an instrument of 
death and terror; the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions are indulged; nothing is seen but what 
produces perplexity and disquietude. Is the 
sufferer an unconverted sinner? he regards his 
state as hopeless. ‘“‘I have sinned,” he says, 
‘**beyond the reach of mercy. These visitations 
are the presages of eternal ruin; God has for- 
saken me; my harvest is past, my summer is 
ended, and I am not saved.” We have known 
similar views entertained by many excellent 
persons, of whose piety we could entertain no 
doubt. While hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, evincing an abhorrence of sin 
and a fear of offending God, they have gloomily 
concluded that there remained no hope for them, 
and that their hearts were not right in the sight 
of God. It is difficult to reason with persons 
in this frame, or under this tendency of mind. 
But wherefore do they write these bitter things 
against themselves? There is mo reason why 
they should. But the cause why they do so is 
to be sought in their physical economy ; and till 
there be an alteration there, all the succors of 
religion will be urged in vain. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


“The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” 


A few years ago some good Christians belong- 
ing to a little society on the shore of New Jer- 
sey, formed a resolution to meet upon every 
Sabbath morning, at 5 o'clock, at the church, 
for the express purpose of praying God for an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the church, 
and, at the same time, a baptism upon their own 
souls. Quite a number entered into this ar- 
rangement, at first, with commendable zeal, and 
for a few Sabbath mornings, the voices of many 
were heard rolling up from that lonely little 
chapel, burdened with petition to the throne of 
God. While the weather continued pleasant 
and mild, they continued to attend, and in their 
hearts felt the benefits of the social interview; 
but at length the cold winds began to howl the 
requiem of departed summer, and winter's frown 
to sterilize the earth; and then the days were 
so short, and 5 o’clock came so early, especially 
on Sunday, that the love and zeal of many, with 
the weather, waxed cold; and in consequence, 
the only prayer meeting was composed of fewer 
individuals. Every Sabbath the number dimin- 
ished, until at length, out of the many who had 
formed the compact, but four assembled at the 
usual time. These, with full hearts, received 





many a blessing and had many a good time to- 


gether; but bye and bye one of these, Demas- 
like, forsook the praying circle, and soon ano- 
ther, and but two were left—but these, for sev- 
eral weeks, were true to the appointment—and 
many times realized the truth of the promise in 
Matt. 18: 20; but the courage of one of these 
failed; and good old sister T. was left alone. 
She was a faithful follower of Jesus, and had a 
soul resting upon the Divine promise. She was © 
beyond discouragement. 

For many long years she had been one of the 
shining lights of the church; and though now 
that church was cold and lifeless—though the 
dark clouds had gathered, and they seemed al- 
most impenetrable—though they had prayed, 
and prayed again for a revival, and yet had felt 
none, yet she was trusty and believing, and like 
Simeon of old was ‘ waiting for the consolation 
of Israel.” 

She was true to the appointment, and believ- 
ed God would answer her prayers. Alone she 
left her home—alone she wended her way to the 
chapel,.often through storm and cold—and alone 


she held her prayer meeting, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, * full of faith and of the Moly Ghost.” 


Bending beneath the weight of threescore years, 
for many weeks she tottered to the chapel to 
pray God to bless her church. Such prayer and 
faith could not long remain unanswered. A 
concern was at length manifested among some 
sinners upon the subject of salvation, some 
came forward for prayers, two or three were 
converted, the church began to awake, the 
brethren to work, the sinners to cry for mercy ; 
and, ere long, a work of God broke out in the 
neighborhood that swept every thing before it ; 
hundreds were converted to God. It spread 
like a fire in a dry stubble all round the circuit ; 
the influence extended to the adjoining charges, 
and they began to witness the great outpouring 
of the Spirit. It was a long and glorious revi- 
val,and many were gathered into the fold of 
Christ, saved with an eternal salvation. Many 
since have joined the church triumphant, and 
others are yet “ holding fast their profession of 
faith without wavering.” 

I attended a camp meeting far down in the 
Pines of West Jersey, in the summer of 1847, 
and sister T. was present; her voice was heard 
in almost continual prayer. It was the voice of 
a mortal in close communion with the Deity. 

But she has passed away. A good and faith- 
ful servant, her work was *‘ well done.” <A few 
weeks since she went home to behold the glory 
of God, and to enter those mansions prepared 
for the righteous in heaven ! 

Danvers, Mass., Dec. 30, 1848. Ss. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


SINGING—-SOCIAL MEETINGS. 


Mr. Epirror:—In the Herald of Dec. 13, we 
find a plan proposed for having good singing in 
our prayer meetings, which, if we can have no 
better, may do very well, yet we think a better 
one might be adopted. Let our church interest 
herself, and then endeavor to interest the people 
of their congregations, by appointing meetings 
for the purpose of practice, and under the di- 
rection of a skillful teacher, the great object 
would soon be accomplished. If they do not 
feel able to employ some great man from abroad, 
with some high sounding title of professor, or 
something of that kind, let them but encourage 
the talent they have among them; then should 
we not hear of so much complaining about our 
singing. But we do not design to enlarge on 
this point, but simply to speak of those things 
mentioned by ‘‘ Experience,” in the article re- 
ferred to. “We think we have a remedy at hand 
for the difficulties he speaks of, viz., a want of 
suitable tunes for our social meetings. We 
think that all those difficulties may be met by a 
reference to the ‘* Musical Gems,’’* where may 
be found tunes of an easy and suitable character 
fornearly every measure used in our mectings. 
‘** Experience”’ says, in the ‘“‘ Carmina Sacra,” 
by Mason, there isa tune called “‘ Lischer,”’ that 
is a capital one for the hymn, 


** Arise, my soul, arise.”? 


Let us say, that this tune having been a num- 
ber of times in the Herald, induced us to make 
application to Mr. Mason for the liberty of pub- 
lishing it in the “*Gems,’”’ which, with many 
others, he kindly permitted. It is found on the 
134th page, so arranged as to be easy of per- 
formance in all its parts. In the next place, he 
speaks of a tunein ‘** Gould's Collection,” called 
“Sherburne,” C. P. M., 4s, 8s, and 2s, 6s, 
which is an excellent one, but there is one on 
the 20th page of this book we think much bet- 
ter, it being so much easier of performance by 
the congregation, well suited to the words set to 
it, and to the hymns, 


** How happy is the pilgrim’s lot,” 
** And am I only born to die,” &c. 


In the next place, as a substitute for ‘‘ Lyons,” 
we would mention ‘‘ Hamlin,” on the 146th 
page, by Rev. A. D. Merrill, as a very good tune 
for the words set to it, and the hymn, 


* Though troubles assail, and dangers ‘affright,”” &c., 


with many others of like measure. 

These are but a few of the many excellent 
tunes of P. M.’s in this work. Among the 
other metres, we would mention as L. M.’s, 
‘‘Hebron,” ‘* Bridgewater,’’ ‘* Windham,” 
‘“‘Hamburg,” old ‘Greenfield.”” L. P. M.'s, 
‘* The Backslider,” or ** Welton,” &c. Among 
the C. M.’sare * Balerma,” “ Antioch,”’ “‘ China,” 
** Woodland,” ‘*O, Peaceful Dove,” “‘ Poland,” 
‘“*Golden Chain,” ‘ Exhortation,” “I have no 
Father there,’’ ‘‘ Coronation,” ‘ Paradise,” 
*“‘ Jerusalem,” &c. Among the S. M.’s are 
** Boylston,” ‘* Laban,” ‘ Concord,” “ Golden 
Hill,’ &c. *‘* Love Feast,” or ‘* Eltham,” from 
** Carmina Sacra,” as 7s, D, is an excellent tune, 
suited to the words set, and 


‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” &c. 


These, with many others of great beauty from 
célebrated authors, ought to be sufficient to 
recommend it to the notice of every loxer of 
good music. We have been thus particular in 
noticing this work, for the reason that it has 
seemed to us that it has not been sufficiently 
noticed ; indeed, since it came out in its present 
form, no notice whatever has been given. It 
now contains 180 pages 18mo. Im the last 
edition are many tunes never before published, 
one in particular, by Bro. Merrill, called “A 
Home in Heaven’’—this tune with the words 
is a treasure; ‘“‘I Yield” is another; “‘ Sailor’s 
Cry,” “ Zion,” “ Are we almost there,” “ Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,” very fine; ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Balm,” &c. 8. H, 

Portland, Me., Jan. 1, 1849. 





* Published by C. H. Peirce, Boston. 
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Herald and Fournal. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1849. 


CALIFORNIA. 
We parted with a number of endeared friends last 
Thursday, who left in the fine ship Edward Everett, 
for the gold regions of California, The company 
which have gone out in this ship is organized on rig- 
erous principles; no intoxicating drink, gainbling, 
or Sabbath labor is ellowed, and the individuals com- 
posing it are spirited, determined and capable men. 
They take out a chaplain with them, Whatever 
abatement we may make from the sanguine pecuni- 
ary calculations of the adventurers, we nevertheless 
rejoice to find such men going out. In the first place, 
they can hardly fail of considerable success, though 
they may not become quite as rich as Croesus ; in the 
second place, the settlement of that new country by 
sturdy, enterprising, liberty-loving, New England men, 
will be of importance to the welfare, not only of the 
territory itself, but also to the whole country. Let 
them go then, and God go with them! but let only 
such go as can attempt the distant removal with pro- 
priety. Men of large families, or in successful busi- 
ness, ought not to go. 
pects here are uncertain—young men of sound morals | 
and determined purpose and sound anti-slavery poli-| 








AD 


could enter the country at once. It is the clear indi- 


cation ef Divine Providence that our population 
should expand and disperse, and subdue and replen- 


ish our vast wildernesses. 


and the joy of happy New England life over the 
continent. 


COME OUT WEST. | 


A Western paper makes the following remarks | 
under this inviting title :— | 
For a single man, says the New York Sun, a capi- | 
tal of twenty-five dollars is sufficient for paying ex- 
penses to Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin or Iowa, | 
where capacity to labor is all that is needed to secure | 
him comfort and independence. Families can emi- 
grate on a proportionately less sum, with the same| 
chances before them at the far West. The money | 
that is now expended in fruitless endeavors to make | 
thousands of poor comfortable in the city, would, | 
devoted to their emigration, place them ina little time | 
beyond the necessity of assistance. 








We have often inade substantially the above re- 
marks, for two reasons, 
grant to the West can hardly fail to better, his condi- | 


tion; the other is, the conviction that the native sur- 
plus population of our older States is needed in the 


he struggling, whose pros-| islands, 


tics—they are the ones to go. We would that *| Protestant missionaries, without let or hindrance, 
hundred thousand of such from the Northern States| are preaching the Gospel in portions of France and 


Let such then as can, gO! pyr Zion. 
forth courageously, and spread the din of business} flicted our church has almost ceased. Though call- 


| tics elsewhere, 


One is, the fact that the emi.| bandsome brick edifice, was kindly tendered for the 



























West. 
not to be so much left to the foreign masses which | 


ts great moral and political destinies ought | 


are descending upon it like avalanches. Ho! then to | 
the West, ye hardy native families which struggle | 
for a scanty livelihood in the East; go to the West, 
whether it be the Western States, the Territories, | 
Oregon, California, or anywhere; go, and bravely | 
help to lay the foundations of those glorious desti-| 
nies which are to be developed on its magnificent | 
arena. | 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


This body commenced its session at Spartanburg, 
the 20th Dec. 
three located. 


| 
| 
——— | 
| 





Seven were admitted on probation. 
No deaths were reported. There 
was a discount of 69 per cent. on the allowance of 
the preachers. Of the missionary meeting, the 
Southern Christian Advocate speaks as follows :— 
“ Addresses were delivered by W. M. Wightman and 
H. A. C. Walker, and a collection amounting to a 
fraction below eight hundred dollars was taken up. 
Our anniversaries lose nothing in interest, but, on 
the contrary, show that the South Carolina Confer- 


the same devotion to this noble} 


ence is ruled by 


cause which has characterized its proceedings for 
many years. It has come to be matter of principle 


and not mere impulse to cure for the missionary 





work, and the anniversary meeting is an annual feast 


SPIRIT OF THE METHODIST PRESS. 


The Past Year—Missions—South Carolina Conference—Calvinis- 
tie Controversy—The Presbyterian Church in the West—The 
Property Question—Union of Methodists. 


The Westean Curistran Apvocate contains an 
excellent review of the past year; Dr. Simpson says: 


To our own land has been restored the blessing of 
peace. Hostility has ceased. Our brethren are no 
longer in the tented field, but have returned to their 
families and friends, save such as became the victims 
of disease. Plenty has crowned our harvests, and 
save the recent approach of the Asiatic cholera, we 
have been preserved from visitations of pestilence. 
Almost alone among the nations of the earth, we 
have been calm in the midst of surrounding agita- 
tions. And though political parties were, for a time, 
excited, no sooner had the ballot box announced the 
decision, than all acquiesced in the wil! of the major- 
ity. A large territory has been added to our nation- 
al domain, soon to be peopled with our enterprising 
sons and daughters, who will carry with them Heaven’s 
great chart of human liberty—the word of God. 
Schools will spring up in those Western wilds, and 
the ministers of the Gospel will proclaim a Savior’s 
name. As the golden age is about to visit the earth, 
may we hope that the moral virtues may pre-eminent- 
ly flourish! In a moral aspect, the past year posseses 
uncommon interest. The nations of the earth are 
opening their doors for the reception of pure Chris- 
tianity. In China, the missionary army has been 
greatly enlarged, and the indications call loudly upon 
the Christian Church for increased activity. Success 
has attended the missions in India and the Eastern 
Liberia, properly a missionary field, has be- 
come a republic; and the whole coast, from Sierra 
Leone to Liberia, is about tobe delivered from the 
curse of the infamous traffic in flesh and blood. 


Germany, and thousands of copies of the Bible have 
been circulated even in Italy. Ina our own churches 
the spirit of revivals has again returned. Thous- 
ands have been awakened, converted and enrolled in 
The unhappy controversy which had af- 


ed upon for years past to explain and defend her po- 
sition, this having been ably performed, and her 
course being known, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
can calmly pursue the even tenor of her way, and la- 
bor for the enlargement of Messiah’s kingdom. 


The Sournern Curistian Apvocate reports 
from the South Carolina Conference; we give statis- 
The Advocate says :— 


For the first time in the history of the Conference, 
its session was held in one of the mountain districts 
of the State ; and a general interest was felt to wit- 
ness the proceedins of the body. The weather being 
fine, a large number of persons from the surrounding 
country were present. Ample arrangements were 
made to accommodate the Conference, and a gratify- | 
ing exhibition of kindness and hospitality was made | 
on the part of the community, which, though not 
large, is intelligent and wealthy. The religious ser- 
vices of the occasion were held in the Methodist 
Church, and the use of the Presbyterian Church, a 


sittings of the Conference. Bisliop Capers presided, 
and was able to go through the fatigues of the ses- 
sion ‘without any apparent diminution of strength, | 
though his health is feeble, and his voice somewhat 
injured by an asthmatic affection. The regular busi- 
ness went on with despatch, there being a remarka- 
dle abstinence from mere speech-making, that miser- 
able incubus upon American assemblies. from Con- | 
gress down to Temperance meetings. There was, 
luckily, no Book question to call forth volumes of 
words, pro and con; and no slavery discussion to use 
uptime. fhe venerable Bishop seemed somewhat 
surprised at the working mood of the Conference ; 
and had he been so disposed, the appointments micht | 
have been read out on Monday night, and the session | 
been as short as the preceding one.- There were no | 
difficult cases to retard the regular advance of the or- | 
dinary business;.and a spirit of perfect kindness | 
pervaded the Conference. A fine religious feeling 
pervaded the entire session; and baptized afresh from | 
heaven, the ministers have gone out to their different | 
charges to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. | 
Bishop Capers’ address before reading out the ap- | 
pointments, was peculiarly appropriate and impressive. | 





The Mernopist Eptscoparian (Tennesee) is in 
hot controversy with the “Calvinistic Magazine,” 


which seems to be unrelentingly at war with Mathod- 
ism. Of the Presbyterian Church in the West the 


Episcopalian says :— 


We have most earnestly desired a state of kindly | 
feeling between the churches, but we cannot accept | 
of even an Olive Branch on terms degrading to hon- 
esty and integrity, and insulting to the moral sense | 
of mankind. T'he Presbyterian Church in this country | 
has departed from the doctrines of the Fathers of that | 
re 4 on experimental religion. She is fust losing | 
her influence in the community. Her membership in | 
East Tennessee is waning ; candid men in all ranks of | 


—_-- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM OHIO. 


Ohio University — Revivals of Religion — Sanctification—Ohio 
Legislature—Slavery. 





Onto Westeran University, Dec. 29, 


Dear Bro. Strevens:—The Lord has again set 
his oft repeated seal of approbation upon our ed- 
ucational efforts. This Institution has of Jate 
been enjoying a very gracious season of refreshing. 
About thirty students have been converted, some of 
whom are young men of great promise, The work 
has also extended into the community around, and is 
still progressing. More than sixty have been added 
to the Methodist Church, and about the same number 
converted. One delightful feature of this work is a 
great increase of piety among the individual mem- 
bers of the church. Between fifty and sixty profess 
the blessing of perfect love. Our Presiding Elder, 
pastor, and most of the Faculty rejoice in this state 
of grace. O how sweet and hallowed the influence 
that pervades the church. Such kindness, such for- 
bearance, such zeal, such unity! How pleasant it is 
for brethren thus to dwell together. This is the 
spirit which must thaw the frozen heart of a selfish 
world, mould the weapons of war into implements ef 


fuse the discordant elements of human society into 
one homogeneous mass of loving brethren. O fora 
general revival of holiness in the churches. This 
full salvation must be put on before Zion can know 
her strength. Then, and only then, will she “look 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” 

Our Legislature have at length succeeded in effect- 
ing a temporary organization ‘The Democrats oc- 
cnpied the hall of the lower House for three weeks, 
night and day, including Sabbaths. This, | presume, 
is unparalleled in the history of legislation. It may 
well be called the “long session.” Had not the 
Free Soil party, who hold the balance of power, acted 
the part of mediators, no organization would probably 
have been effected. It is, However, still doubtful 
whether the stream of legislation will flow smoothly 
on. There is some fear of revolutionary movements, 
though probably all will end in a war of words anda 
division of spoils. There will undoubtedly be a con- 
vention called for the purpose of revising the consti- 
tution. There is some hope that the “black laws,” 
as they are denominated, will be repealed. Resolu- 
tions strongly protesting against the further exten- 
sion of slavery will probably be passed. Shoulda 
U. S. Senator be elected, I think he will be a decided 
Free Soiler. 


Yours truly, F. Merrick. 


P.S. Our legislators have certainly done foolish 





jand are thus compelled to remain. 


iments of prosperity as are developed in that world 
‘inthe West, and with an enterprising, moral commu- 


neutralize the action of Southern disunionists ; and 
if the chivalrous Holmes and his colleagues withdraw 
and decline serving in this Hall, why, their constit- 
vents will send others. 

A message this day received from the President in 
relation to the collection of Tariff dues in Mexico, 
has caused an excited debate in the House. It was 
contended by Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, that this collec- 
tion was plunder and depredation upon property, and 
an unwerrantable assumption of power by the Execu- 
tive. That it set aside that provision of the Consti- 
by which the appropriations for a war were restricted 
to a term of two years—designed to prevent the oper- 
ations of such war being extended beyond the desire 
of Congress—in that it placed in the hands of the 
Executive a means of revenue rendering him so far 
independent of Congress. To this it was replied, 
that the laws of nations authorized the seizure of reve- 
nues of a conquered people, and that by throwing an 
additional burden upon Mexico, we gave her addition- 
al reasons to desire peace, at the same time relieving 
our own people from a portion of the expense inci- 
dent to war. ‘Toombs, of Georgia, was the principal 
speaker in defence of the administration. His speech 
was most brilliant, sparkling with the finest gems of 
argument and illustration. He was followed by 
Botts, of Virginia, who desired to render justice to 
the Executive, but believed the possession on his part 


' . | of revenues out of the control of Congress to be dan- 
husbandry, dissolve the chains of oppression and | 


gerous—unwarranted by the Constitution. He moved 
the reference of the Message toa select committee, 
and its printing, which was agreed to, Thus al- 
most unexpectedly flashed up the old animosities 
that moved parties during the war. The same bitter- 


|ness of invective and intensity of feeling that mark- 
‘ed the debates in Congress when our army was thun- 
jdering at the gates of Mexico, and every gale 


brought “ rumors of successful or unsuccessful war,” 
was here evoked as if a spirit compelled from the 
deep. 

The California movement is heartily seconded in 
this quarter. Many of the first young men of 
this city are now on their way, or preparing for the 
expedition. One of the most essential qualities in 
the inhabitants of a country to ensure prosperity, is 
energy. ‘This quality must necessarily be a charac- 
teristic of those who leave for an almost unknown 
country, the comforts of home and associations of 
youth; and as far as my observation has extended, 
the moral qualities of the emigrants are of the most 
desirable stamp. This is partially the case, from the 
‘fact that the vicious and idle are generally too poor 
to bear the expenses of a journey of 17,000 miles, 
With such ele- 





nity, a few years only are needed to witness the 
erection of a State that will exceed in grandeur and 


| resources any other on this Continent, if not in the 


things enough this winter, but your printer makes me | world. The whole trade of the East is destined for 


report them as doing some things of which really | 


its lap; and with every motive and every facility for 


they have not been guilty. They have had no con- | advancement, what shall stay its progress! 


troversy about the constitutionality of an “appoint. | 
ment” law, but they have of an apportionment law. 
The Senate did not spend several days in “ looking ” | 
for a speaker, though they did in voting for one. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


A. A. A. 


The Pacheco Casa—An Account of it—Its Progress in Congress 
—Mr. Giddings—Fate of the Bill—Douglass’ Bill—The New 
Territories. 


Jan. 10, 1849. 
The sessions in the House of Representatives on 


Saturday, 29th ult., and Monday last, were much en- 
| livened by the consideration and disposal of the cele- 
brated “Pacheco” case, an account of which may 
have reached you. But the general features of this 
case are so remarkable, I am tempted to give them 
more in detail. . 


ere : During the wars in Florida, Antonio Pacheco, a 
will probably be devoted to something like business. Spaniard, was the owner of a slave distinguished for 
Independent of the necessary slowness incident to 


the movements of such a large body of men as that 
of tne rouse, there is a disposition in the “ opposi- 


Washington, Jan. 3, 1849. 
Business—Prospects—Slavery—The Moral Revolution—Southern 

Men—Division Among Them—Tariff Collections in Mexico. 
Mr. Epitor:—The holidays, which are usually 
employed in gaiety and idleness by the members of 
the Houses are now over, and the rest of this session 





extraordinary powers of mind and acquirements—he 


‘Disse clave 





heing 2 reedy epoekor in fone lewg~-g ye 
| was brought to the notice of Gen. Jessup, who, per- 
tion,” of whatever party it may be composed, to em- | ceiving his value as an interpreter, employed him of 
barrass legislation, and thus deprive the dominant his master for some time in this capacity, until in the 
party of the glory attendant on success. To these) defeat of Dade, the slave was taken prisoner by the 
influences is added a desire on the part of Demo | [ndians, With these he soon formed a firm alliance, 
cratic members to throw over all perplexing questions and attained such an influence over them by the im- 
to the ensuing administration. Therefere no very | portant services he was able to render from his knowl- 


edge of the American army and his skill, that he be- 


important results may be anticipated during ap 


present session. 
The prime question of the day has already re- | 


came in everything the ruling spirit. Indeed, the 
most serious enemies that wearied out the Americans 


— 


ure. He also votes in case of a tie, deciding for or 
against the bill. The Speaker was proceeding to 
give his reasons for tying the vote, when the Clerk 
declared a mistake. He discovered the vote to be 91 
to 89, This rendered the negative of the Speaker 
useless, and he resumed his seat. Immediately sev- 
eral members pressed to the Clerk’s desk, and dis- 
covered the vote to be neither 90 to 89, nor 91 to 89, 
but 89 to 89! Here then was a tie, requiring the 
vote of the Speaker. The matter was laid over till 
Monday, when Mr. Farrelly, of Pa.,rose and required to 
know how his vote had been recorded, saying he voted 
in the negative. A reference to the journal proved 
the vote unrecorded! Here was another mistake— 
and what is very singular, all the mistakes were in 
favor of the South. The way in which the yeas and 
nays are taken seems to preclude any possibility of 
error—much less of three in one count. The vote of | 
Farrelly decided against the bill, without the assis- 
tance of the Speaker, although the latter gentleman 
came fully prepared to vote in the case. 

Thus terminated, in one of the most singular scenes 
ever witnessed in the House, one of the most unjust | 
claims ever presented to it. Let the fate of this bill | 
be a witness of the rapidity with which these Dagons | 
of slavery are falling before the sacred ark of Free- 
dom. With the most earnest sincerity, friends for! 
Liberty! be prepared by new exhibitions of deter- | 
mined, enlightened public opinion, to second these | 
noble movements, and ensure the downfall of the 
cursed and blighting system. Too strongly is it en-| 
trenched to be overthrown by a few indeterminate ef- | 
forts ; let the bond of union be—Right and Liberty 
for all. A more glorious future is opening upon our 
land, and more than half vur horizon has been cleared 
of the clouds of slavery—may not the clouds return 
after the rain! 

An able report was made by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate this morning, in reference to the 
bill of Mr. Douglass, referring to the territories. The 
report took grounds against the main points of the 
bill. This report called up the “ spirit of the Doug- 
lass,” and in a very eloquent address that gentleman 
urged the necessity of an immediate State govern- 
ment. If the matter was unacted upon this session, 
it must lay over for two years, before any decisive 
action can be reached. By the lapse of that time, 
the territories will contain people enough for three 
States. There was no constitutional objection to the 
admission of these territories immediately, even with- 
out a State constitution. He cited the case of Ken- 
tucky, once a part of Virginia, which was recog- 
nized as a State when only detached counties, with- 
out organization or union, of the parent State. In 
the case of Maine, the State constitution was not 
adopted when the State was recognized by Congress. 
Upon such and other precedents, he claimed that Cali- 
fornia should not be kept out, because the constitu- 
tion had not been submitted. He hoped, if Congress 
failed to award these rights to the territories, they 
would assume them. Was it right to give license to 
anarchy and blood, by thus disappointing the expecta-| 
tions of the people, and continuing over them a gov- 
ernment de facto, which was odious to every principle 
of republicanism, exercising powets flowing from 
an entirely different source than the governed ? 

The debate was conducted with much eloquence 
and feeling on both sides, by Messrs. Butler, Berrien, 
Downs and Douglass, but I have not time for a longer 
sketch. There is little hope that a State government 
will be organized this session. A. A. A. 














FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


Biste Transiations.—The foreign papers state 
that the Society for the promotion of Christian 
Knowledge has in progress a Spanish Version from 


the Hebrew. The Committee of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society has lent for the purpose of col- 








which is rarer than gold. The Committee have also 
made acontract with a French printer at Paris, for | 
printing a new French translation of the Scriptures) 
from the original text. 


deemed by many an impossibility, the State havin 
given up its connexion with the church. 
however, are of opinion, that even now Gov 


—_—— 
nd 


Othe 


g 


rs, 


ernment 


may take upon itself the duty of providing edocated 
ministers for the several bodies into which the Evan. 
gelical Church is likely to split. 





GOING BACK. 


Mr. Kendall, in a recent letter to the Picayune 
from Berlin, says: “ There can be little doubt that 
the wild, extravagant conduct of the radical repub- 
licans, as well of Berlin and Vienna, as of some of 
the minor cities of the German confederation, has 
disgusted the middling and more moderate democrats 
to a degree that has well nigh driven them back into 
the ranks of monarchy as a resting place from anar- 


chy.” 





CONGRESSIONAL PRAYER MEETING. 


It is generally known, says the Richmond Watch- 
man and Observer, that during the sessions of Con- 
gress, a weekly prayer meeting had been kept up for 
a number of years and conducted by the members, 
and though the regular attendance has been usually 
smal], embracing only a portion of the professors of 
religion in that body, its effect is ackowledged to 


| have been salutary in keeping alive the Spirit of 


piety in circumstances peculiarly unfavorable to its 
growth—and where, alas! too many seem to forget 


| their allegiance tothe King of kings, and make ship- 


wreck of their faith. This little band of Christian 
legislators who are not ashained to bow the knee to 
the Father of their spirits, and to seek wisdom from 
above, should be especially remembered in the sup- 
plications of the church in every portion of our 


land. 





MISSISSIPPI CONFERENCE. 


This Conference was held at Vicksburg, from Dec. 


13 to 19. 


It was a very harmonious session; 5 were 


admitted on trial; 3 located; 3 were placed on the 
The increase in the member- 
ship, white and colored, is 3,593. The amount 
necessary to meet the demands of Conference claim- 
ants was $2719.45; only $855.46 wasraised; amount 
raised for missions was $3830.28. 


superannuated list. 





WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


The Western Christian Advocate begins the new 
year thoroughly renovated. Its dress is really splen- 
did, and its arrangement very much improved. It 
contains an able European letter, and we notice that 
its general intelligence includes the departments 
which the Herald has long kept up, of Literary, 


Scientific and Religious Items. 


The Advocate 


is 


now one of the handsomest sheets received at our 


office. 





New Svpscipers — send 
names and good money with them. 
larging grandly, but we wish and need more. 


them along — good 
Our list is en- 
Push 


the work, brethren, double the list if possible in each 


appointment ;. give us a larger field; we will endeavor 


to scatter good seed over it. 





No. 6 of Tne DacurrreorrPre is very interesting. 
This fine miscellany is edited with genuine taste. 


Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington Street. 


The Sourpern Curistian ApvocaTE wears a 
beautiful dress, and is one of the best edited religious 
Its selections are always 
choice, and owing to the paucity of “communica- 
lation, a copy of the Amsterdam (1702) edition of tions” in the South generally, there is ample room 
Cyprian de Valera’s Spanish Protestant Version, for them. Its editorials are varied, pointed, and al- 


papers of the country. 


ways in good style. 








Tex Tree Wesieyan appears in a much im- 
| proved dress. It is an ably edited sheet, and has our 

Romanism 1x InELaND.—Popery in Ireland at this | best wishes—especially that it may cease its warfare 
moment, presents itself to the view in two apparently | 8gainst Methodism, and give its energies to the com- 








THE HERALD.-- 
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The terms of the new vol 
commencing Jan. 1, 1849, ar 
Ist. $1.50 per annum to a! 
2d. No old subscriber will 

ice until all arrearages are 
3d. In all cases where the 
with, the terms will be $2 pe 


COMMISSIO 
Under the new arrangement, 
cents for a new subscriber w! 


(the present commission) on 
The preachers will be charge 


AN EXCE 
Some of our agents and 
specie change in letters by 1m 
posT OFFICE STAMPS 
had at all the Post Offices, a 
change. 


A PR 
Has requested us to give cre 
him; and he * will pay at 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Cold Weather—Odd Fellow’s 
ishment of Capital Punishm 
Alms House Expenditures—( 


On Sunday and Monday la: 
and the bay has been filled wi 
the Hudson is ice-bound by a 
ness, and over this highway 

Among the “ improvements 
tablish an Odd Fellow’s Libr 
tion of one cent from each me 
principle ; and where it has 
stances, large amounts have b 
or any one feeling the burden 

Mr. L. F. A. Buckingham, 
sing public meetings on the ; 
There has been a vast change 
last few years, on this point. 
to the Senate of this State to 
I think will pass that body, a 
The law provides that in all « 
been prescribed, the courts s! 
hard labor or solitary confine 
dead to all civil rights and re 
decease had taken place. -N« 
until the convict shall have ha 
has been wrongfully convicted 
The act, if passed, will take | 

No lees than $400,000! ha 
Alms House Department, and 
$29,000 more, to pay the bill 

An immense and important 
City Authorities. It is to ex! 
the city, so that they will be € 
on the East River would then 


tlan at present, and those on 





s j contradictory aspects. Religiously, it has become | mon cause of Christian usefulness and Christian : a oe 
society ascribe these effects to the unwise policy of her | eet. The measure will have 


The collections during the eleven 
months which constituted the last ecclesiastical year, 
amounted to upwards of FOURTEEN THOUSAND dol- | 
lars—a substantial proof that hard times and low 


of ingathering. ministers, and especially to the pertinacious grasp with | 


which they hold on to aman who has forfeited his | 
claim to the confidence of all except those who blindly | 
imagine that a bitter fountain can send forth sweet | 























prices in the great staples of California industry op- 
pose no insurmountable barrier in the way of a de- 
termined zeal. We congratulate the South Carolina 
Conference once more, on maintaining her position | 
‘as the flag ship of the missionary fleet.” 
The increase of membership amounted to 1441 5 | 





water ; or that a rude and ruthless violation of the | 
common charities of Christianity can build up the 
church, | 

There are striking indications of a general if not | 
concerted hostility to Methodism among our Calvin- 
istic brethren in the West. 


ceived its share of attention, and all measures in re-| and exhausted their strength in the disastrous Flori- 

lation to it have had a progressive tendency in favor | da war, were found in these blacks, who in the free 
. ° . | > pt " 

of freedom. This must be extremely gratifying to | air of the glades, with the memory of past servitude, 


all who have faith in the ultimate regeneration of the and the determination, stronger than the fear. 


human family —who believe that a day shall yet dawn | of death, never to return to it, proved themselves 





when every bond shall be broken, and the oppressed | 


go free. The causes that have forced back the vio- | 


lent current which a few years ago annihilated every | 


effort in the direction of emancipation are found 


chiefly in the greater light that has been shed nied 


no contemptible foemen to the whites. Pacheco’s 
slave possessed in every respect those qualities to 
direct with force the rude elements of savage nature, 
and the blows he inflicted upon his recent enslavers 
proved the heartiness with which he entered on this 


| 


weaker; politically, it has grown stronger. Popery | 
has become weaker religiously, because the faith of | 
its votaries is shaken in it. Bibles in both the Trish | 


poor Romanists, notwithstanding the known prohibi- | 
tion of the priests. The Romanist population no 
longer look with the same evil eye upon the clergy 
of the Protestant Church. Members of Irish Roman 
Catholic constituencies honestly testified to this fact 


charity. 





A Goov Dar’s Worx.—Nearly all the money 
and English languages are eagerly inquired after by acknowledged in this week’s paper, was received in 


one day, Dec. 30th. 


These acknowledgements are 


90 numerous as to exclude most of our General Intel- 


ligence. 
partment. 


We shall soon be able to improve that de- 





doubling the wharf room, so i 
present so much needed by the 
mercial Emporium. 

I am glad to see your ne 
Methodism into the New E 1g 
in excellent commendation of 


New York, Jan. 10, 1849. 


It is a bad Pa epg 


, adesiiae a during the last session of Parliament. The Livine Ace of the last week contains some 
for these times, when so much is said about “ Chris- 


DEATH OF 


whites, 560; colored, 85). tian Alliance.” 














The Meruopist Exposrror contains along ex- 
' 


RIGHT VIEWS IN THE RIGHT QUARTER. | planation from the Indian sub-agent among the Wy-| 
| andotts, contradicting Dr. Simpson’s representations | 
Some of our Southern papers begin to cool off and) of his interference with the late ecclesiastical trou- | 


utter a little common sense on the subject of slavery: | bles in that tribe. Dr. Latta also pours forth a col-| 
here are examples. ‘I'he Mississippi Free Trader) ymn or more of rebuke, on the decision of the Book | 
Bays :— Agents that they cannot legaliy submit the Property | 
Question to arbitration. 


“Two hundred and fifty thousand men cannot Ne says :— ! 


the mind of the public. A great moral revolution| work. When the hostilities were brought to a close, 
has occurred—silently, known more in its effects than | the Indians insisted that their black brethren in arms 
apparent progress—and a revolution that is destined | should share the free Western home that had been 
to work by peaceful means the entire abolition of! provided for themselves, and especially that the Pa- 
slavery. The force of the ignobile vulgus was real-|checo friend should not be sent again to slavery. 
ized in the days of Charles J., when it swept church, | What a demand! Rather may we wonder, however, 
king and aristocracy into insignificance—in France, | at the circumstances which rendered the demand 
when it hurled to oblivion every vestige of govern- The rude children of the forest, who had 
ment, and passed like a fire through palace and ham- | fought, year after year, for their own wigwams, de- 





necessary. 


let. 











always hold in servile bondage three millions of ra- 
tional human beings. The elevation of the race 
may be retarded in its progress, by the obstinacy and | 
mistaken selfishness of the few, who lord it over the | 
many; but the triumph of right and justice over | 


wrong and injustice, is certain at the end.” 
| 


| 


The Platte Argus, in Missouri, says :— 





“ We trust that the first act of the Missouri Leg- 
islature, when it meets this winter, will be the pas- 
sage of resolutions instructing our Senators, and re- 
questing our Representatives in Congress, to vote for 
the passage of the Wilmot proviso, and use all their 
influence in its favor.” 


! 


The following is from the Savannah Republican, a 
leading paper of Georgia; and it expresses on this 
subject, the sentiments of men of the highest char- | 
acter and most sterling worth at the South. 


“The people of New Mexico and California have 
already petitioned Congress against the admission of 
slavery among them. They declare that their old 
laws prohibit the institution, and they are unwilling 
to have it forced upon them. What will Carolina 
say tothis? The people of the territories have the 
right to decide the matter for themselves during their 
territorial existence, according to the doctrine of 
Mr. Cass, as promulgated in his Nicholson letter. 
Our brethren over the river supported Mr. Cass in 
the face of this doctrine, and now that the inhabi- 
tants in the Territories have seen proper to act upon 
it, the people of South Carolina are stopped by their 
own deed.” 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Mr. Beecher’a late address before the Mercantile 
Library Association is receiving severe animadversions 
from some of our “Orthodox Journals.” The lectu- 
rer’s theme was “ Amusements.” He contended that 
we needed them for the public health, and lamented 
much that the Devil had cheated us out of many 
good ones—such as “ninepins,” &c. He was right 
in general; wrong perhaps in seme details, 
Hardly any subject is more important to the physical 
welfare of our self-martyred people, but it is a nice 
question what modes of amusement to recommend. 
Weare glad that the question is mooted, at least, 
ead we hope our Calvinistic brethren will discuss it 
till they reach some good conclusion. The public 

health, in New England particularly, is degenerating 
for want of relaxation from the stern pursuit of gain. 
We have a larger proportion of lunatics among us 
than any other community on earth, We should 


Thus, in one single sentence, after eight months’ | 
delay, the Book Agents at New York and Cincinnati | 
have forever blasted all hopes of an amicable adjust- 
ment of the property question. The arbitration 
scheme of the General Conference of 1848 is now 
exploded. The gilded bubble has bursted, and the 
Commissioners of the Methodist E. Church, South, 
are coolly told, in a single sentence, that there is no 
power possessed by the Agents, “ whether corporate 
or otherwise,” which will warrant them in submit- 
ting the claim to arbitration. What now becomes 
of the boasted equity of this arbitration scheme, 
which was so much lauded by the Northern press, 
and so much confided in by the laity of the Northern 
Church? What confidence can now be placed in 
the wisdom or integrity of those who devised this 
plan, to the neglect of everything else, which was 
essential tothe equity of the case? The result is 
just as we expected and predicted from the com- 
mencement. We never believed, for a single mo- 
ment, that those who lead in the measure ever ex- 
pected any other result than that which has just been 
developed. 


Now this is too bad. The article in the Plan of 
the late General Conference, referred to, was not its 
plan, but a single item of it—a very doubtful item, 
and carried by scarcely a majority—very little impor- 
tance was attached to it. The other items of the 
Plan form its chief features. 


The Curistian Apvocate anp JourNaL has an 
excellent article on Christian Union. We give the 
following extract on a subject often referred to in 
our columns :— 


A word here concerning “union among Method- 
ists ” —a topic which has been recently broached, and 
to some extent discussed in several of our exchanges, 
We have always felt disposed, not merely to tolerate 
but to fellowship, as Christian brethren, those who 
have separated from the M. E. Church upon conscien- 
tious grounds, and have united with another Chris- 
tian church which “ holds the Head,” or organized 
one of that class under a new name. As to the mi- 
nor organizations under the name of Methodists, so 
soon as they prove themselves worthy of the charac- 
ter and recognition of churches of Christ, and are 
ready to meet us upon the principles of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, we are ready to give them our hand. 
Nor would we object toa Methodist union—with a 
doctrinal basis which should embrace the peculiar 
doctrines of Methodism—the doctrines in which all 
Wesleyan Methodists agree. We know not whether 
the time has yet come—if not, we pray God it may 
come soon—when Methodists of the Wesleyan 
school will give over their strifes about ecclesiastical 
order, and forms of church qovemneet, and e 

os} 


By a more refined, nor less effective process, it 
is producing in this country the most important re- 
sults. A few years ago, no one could perceive any 
way of emancipation, gradual or immediate, that 
could be applied—now a train of causes are in oper- 
ation, decisive and direct, that render this consumma- 
tion so devoutly wished, a mere question of time. A 
glance at the operations of Congress during the 
month it has been in session will illustrate this mat- 
ter: A bill is before the House, in conformity with 
its direct instructions to the Committee of Territo- 
ries, to exclude slavery from the Territories. The 
Committee on the District of Columbia are also in- 
structed, by deliberate vote, to report a bill for the 
abolition of the slave trade in the District. Peti- 
tions for abolition that once were excluded, next un- 
read, have been received, read, debated, referred. In 
the Senate a petition from the people of New Mex- 
ico praying for the exclusion of slavery from their 
precincts, and against the division of their territory, 
has been respectfully received and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. These movements indi- 
cate, with the clearness of sun light, that the repre- 
sentatives of the people respect that fiat of the peo- 
ple which has declared the doom of slavery, and 
that the days of the “ institution’ are numbered. 
Alarmed by this state of things, the Southern 
members have met and appointed a Committee to or- 
ganize opposition. This Committee have delegated 
their power to a sub-committee of five, viz., Calhoun, 
Morehead, Bayley, Clayton and . The de- 
clared design is to resist at the price of disunion the 
application of the Proviso, and it is said these disaf- 
fectionists have gone so far as to select Atlanta, Ga., 
for their new seat of Government. But all these at- 
tempts are but exhibitions of weakness, and any 
pronunciamento they may issue will stand for a re- 
buke of the subsequent inactive posture they inust 
assume. There is a division of opinion among 
Southera members themselves in regard to the 
course to be pursued, and Alexander Stephens, of 
Georgia, who rendered such effective service to the 
North at the passage of the Oregon Bill last session, 
is the chairman of the first committee. He is by no 
means a convert to the fanatical Calhoun school—be- 
lieving that the Proviso in the Territories, and aboli- 
tion in the District also, not sufficient excuse for dis- 
solution! And this is the opinion of many in the 
South, who are tired of slavery, of its effects, stigma, 











have the least of any, 


harmoniously in the great object of spreadi i- 
ness throughoutthe world. . - 





and insolence. Here then is the influence that. will 


fended their own free homes from invasion, felt for 
their benefactors the same gratitude that white men 
had felt for Lafayette, or for Pulaski, and urged for 
thein the right to share the only blessing left to them- 
selves, the privilege to become again free in the 
Western wilds. And this slave of Pacheco, with an 
intellect allying him to the noblest minds that ever 
swayed humanity, with literary acquirements that 
might have been envied by many “learned” men, 
and inspired with that impulse for freedom which 
makes him dear to all who have the same nature, had 
almost been consigned again to the hands of the task- 
master, had not fear restained his enemies—he was a 
“ dangerous man,” says Jessup, and therefore he was 
removed with the Indians. This removal was the 
foundation of the claim which has been pressed upon 
Congress by the heirs of Pacheco for the last ten 
years, and which has just been so unceremoniously 
disposed of. A glance at the final operations upon 
this claim may be interesting. 

Mr. Dickey, of Pa., moved, when the bill was be- 
ing discussed in Committee of the Whole, that it be 
reported to the House with instructions that it do not 
pass. This was negatived by alarge vote. The bill 
was then reported to the House, and engrossed by a 
considerable majority. ‘The only hope of the oppo- 
nents of the bill now was in the reconsideration of 
the vote for the engrossment, and accordingly Mr. 
Giddings, who, foreseeing the consequences, had 
voted for the engrossment for the opportunity to move 
a reconsideration, made this motion, and had the ftoor 
upon his motion, The House then adjourning, the 
bill came up the next Saturday week, when Mr. Gid- 
dings made one of those noble efforts in which it is 
so difficult to decide whether great intellect, exalted 
principles, or love of humanity are the most promi- 
nent features. He replied to the argument of Burt, 
of S. C., ona previous day, that man might be prop- 
erty, and by an array of authorities and evidence, 
and tremendous force and directness in his arguments, 
he completely overthrew the barriers of sophistry that 
had been raised by Southern gentlemen. ‘The effect 
was most striking. That speech settled the fate of 
the claim, The vote was taken, and declared by the 
Clerk to be 90 yeas, 89 nays!—passing the bill by 
one majority. The Speaker then rose, in accordance 
with his privilege, to vote on the bill. Where a vote 
of one majority is declared, the Speaker has the right, 
if he thinks the bill improper, to cast his vote in the 
negative, thus causing a tie, and defeating the meas- 








Meruopism 1x Roven.—We regret that circum- 
stances have forced the Wesleyans to discontinue 
the inission at this ancient and populous city. Mr. 
Toase says, we had two classes in English, and one 
in French. During the revolution, the English work- 
men were driven away by hundreds, by an infuriated 
mob, as they were in several other places. and we | 
were left without a congregation. And then as to| 
the French, [am bound to say, that when fimilies 
or individuals began to attend our ministry, they 
were visited by persons from whom better things 
might have been expected, and told that our doc- 
trines were erroneous, and our system a bad one, 
and that it was dangerous to have any connection 
withus. Thus, what we built up on the Sabbath, 
was taken down on the following week. Under 
these circumstances, we did not fee] ourselves justi- 
fied in continuing the station. 





More Inrivet Persecutions 1n Switzervanp. 
—The little Canton of Neufchatel is about following 
the example of the Canton of Vaud. The Council 
of State have communicated to the convocation of 
clergy, a project of an ecclesiastical arrangement 
not yet published, which the clergy almost unani- 
mously declare that they will not, and cannot, accept. 
The Council is the creature of the Radicals, who 
are hostile to evangelical religion—professed Liber- 
als, but real Infidels—with a strong antipathy'to the 
clergy, because of the influence which they exert. 
The clergy of this Canton number about fifty, and 
most of them are evangelical. A few days will de- 
termine whether the Government will proceed to ex- 
tremities. 


ARMENIANS AnD Nestonrtans.—Intelligence from 
the Missions to the Armenians and Nestorians has 
been received in a letter from Rev. Mr. Dwight. 
The Missionaries in Turkey, Persia and Syria, are all 
well. “The Nestorian Bishop (who has violently 
persecuted the Mission and caused Mar Yohannan to 
be excommunicated from the Nestorian Church,) has 
retired from the plain of Oroomiah to the mountains 
of Koordistan, in Turkey. This isa great relief to 
out brethren and to the native Christians. The Pa- 
triarch was frightened away by the Persians.” 


German Universities.—From a letter in Evan- 
gelical Christendom, written by Professor Tholuck, 
we learn that “ Measures are proposed for the re-or- 
ganization of German Universities. A meeting of 
deputies from the students of most of them has pro- 
posed to the Diet at Frankfort a plan, according to 
which theologians are to be educated in future in sepa- 
rate seminaries; the objects of the universities to be 
reduced to the several branches of theoretical and 
practical philosophy; all universities of the several 
German States to be put under a central direction, 


substantial articles, and an interesting collection of 
smaller pieces. Corner of Tremont and Bromfield 


Streets. 


Tae Heratp a Preacuer.—A subscriber writes: 
“ We have no agent within six miles of this villoge. 
I still love the Herald; itis the only preacher we 


have here,” &c. 





Axsouition or Stavery.—The King of Denmark 
has fully confirmed the proclamation of Governor Van 
Scholten, giving complete emancipation to all the 
slaves within the Danish dominions. 





Baptists.—In 1758 this denomination numbered 
137 churches. According to the latest returns, they 
now number in this country about 610,471 communt- 
cants, 8015 churches, and 4377 ordained ministers. 





Craurcn Srraeet.—A series of social meetings !§ 
in progress in this church, and with most encourag- 


img prospects. 


A number have been converted. 





Soutn Grastensury, Conn. 


Rev. L. W. Blood 


writes, Jan. 1:—For a few months past we have 


been favored of the Lord in this place. 


Twenty or 


more, we trust, have been converted, most of whom 


have joined ovr church on probation. 


For these 


tokens of good we would be grateful to God, and be 
encouraged to labor more diligently and pray more 
earnestly for the salvation of souls. 


Parren, Mr. Rev. T. P. Adams writes, Dec. 
27:—I will say, that the Lord is evidently at work by 


his Spirit on Patten Mission. 


Atthree different *®P- 


pointments sinners are inquiring the way to ove 
at one of which two have beén converted and joine 


the class. Others are still inquiring, what 


shall I do 


tobe saved. At another appointment there has been 


aseries of evening meetings held by different 


de- 


nominations, and the Lord has abundantly poured out 


his Spirit. 


backslidden in heart reclaimed, and six or € 
ners converted to God. Eight have been 5a 
and joined different churches, and the work } 
In this village our meetings are fully 
have desired an interest 1” ' 
prayers of God’s children, while others are trembling 
beneath the operations of God’s Spirit. 
prayer is, that one mighty wave of salyation ie ) 
over this place, and break in blessings upon ’ 
habitants of this village, and ere this Conferep 
shall draw to a close, the entire Patten 

bud and blossom (spiritually) as the rose, 


progressing. 
attended, and some 


The lukewarm have been stirred up, 


the 
ight sin- 
baptized 
s still 


the 


And my 


and right 


eousness flow down our streets like river. 





andsoon. A theological faculty in the university is 







The following extracts fron 
Vertiser, will be read witli si 


of New England :— 


We regret to learn that th 
Secretaries of the American | 
last advices. Yesterday afte: 
received from Cincinnati sa 


. yi 
very last,.’’ y 


His disease is co 
on: S. Since the above was 
ollowing sad announcement, c 
tained when our paragraph wa 


Bisie House, 


on? a telegraphic despatch, 


10, we have the paintul inte 
our financial Secretary, died t! 
etter received from him, on tl 
e says: “* God has hitherto Pp 
still do so > if not, I hope to « 

Yours, 


The Rey. Dr. Levings en 
ethodist Episcopal Church e 


ly he was in the thirty-first yea 
in the fifty-third year of his ¢ 
Sationed ministers in this cit 
tau he received from t 
e Wesleyan Chapel in Ve: 
While with his congregatio 
Dancial Secretary of the Ame 


of the Rey. Dr. J ines, who lie 
ps of the Methodist Episcopal! 
la e do not recollect at the 
Lr ea at which the deceased hz 
es this city, we know that he 
Toy, Schenectady, New Have 
an? have been personally acc 
po oo We knew him as 
a ecretary to the Bible K 
S esteemed. As a pastor his 
ed as Secretary to the Bible S. 
and successful. 
sid deceased has left a wife 
ing. ste es left the city 
ceived the first intelligence 


m Dr. Levings was well kno 
ene He was marked by 

Menity of manners reedered 
cheerfulness. He was a man o 
ents, and his talents were aly 
that practical skill called tact. 
1 the Bible Society. 





OF The Editor has been suf 
Tom the Prevailing influenza. 


any seem} 
is slow “oy a ree 


Our Bo 
Ye P. 
The an haa coe 
mn Tera Episcopal ( 
© pipe. oa Sunday las 
Place took RNe insurance, J 
‘ained little logs, 8° 98Y, nea 
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LADIES. 


THE ITINERANT’S WIFE. 


BY LAMDA. 








Thou sayest I am a wanderer— 
From place to place I’m driven ; 

And so is many a lovely star, 

That guides the midnight traveller, 
Reflecting light from heaven. 


’Tis said that I am homeless, too— 
That dearest ties are riven ; 

And so is many a fragrant gale, 

Which blesses woodland, bill, and vale— 
There’s home and rest in heaven. 


Tis said that gloomy hours may come— 
Life’s bark be tempest-driven ; 
But tis amid the frowning storm, 
The promise bow reveals its form— 
The pledge of peace with heaven. 





ANOTHER. 


The above is the ‘‘ Excelsior’? Poem of the last Repository, 
and deserves to be ; here is another on the same subject from 
one of our poets—we are not afraid to place it beside the above. 
We shall vot fear for our preachers while they have wives who 
can thus sing at their trials. 


THE METHODIST MINISTER'S WIFE TO HER HUS- 
BAND. 


I cannot, love, repress a smile 
When others deem thy wife 

Fit object of compassion, and 
Lament my lot in life ; 

They think not of my rich reward— 
The joyful consciousness, 

That of thy noble heart I form 
The earthly happiness. 


I knew, e’en when I pledged my vow, 
It might be mine to bear 

The stern vicissitudes of life— 
Privation, toil and care ; 

Though magic eloquence were thine, 
Thou didst not seek to veil 

The shadowy future from my eight, 
By love’s deceptive tale. 


’Twas not the thoughtlessness of youth, 
Affecting to despise 

Or deem home, friends and competence 
A trifling sacrifice ; 

But the far holier principle, 
Thst estimating well 

Their real worth, still could yield all, 
Beloved, with thee to dwell. 


I shrunk but from one trial, dear, 
Whilst thou wert left to me— 
And that—the feebleness of health, 
That might not let me be 

All that my heart so fondly hoped— 
Companion, solace, stay, 

And with unwearying tenderness 
Thy trusting love repay. 


Years have passed on—and has my dream 
Of youth been unfulfilled ? 

Have the realities of life 
Its brightest tints dispelled ? 

Ah no! fur even where I’ve failed, 
My aim thou hast believed, 

And thou! thou hast been more to me 


Than hope had e’er conceived. 


Our babes—their rich inheritance, 
The knowledge they are thine !— 
Let but their father’s intellect 
And mora! worth combine 
With the dear features that they wear ; 
Their mother asks no more, 
From the full treasures that abound 
In Heaven’s all-bounteous store. 
E. 


M. B. 


ae ee 














PARENTS, 








For the Herald and Journal. 


LINES 


On the death of Benjamin Foster, second son of Rev. Samu- 
el Hunt, Pastor of the Congregational Church, Natick, who 
died Nov. 10th, 1848, aged 5 years and 2 months. 


BY REV. AMOS WALTOR, 


How fading are all earthly things ! 
Each joy its train of sorrow brings : 
Pain follows ease ; tears follow joys, 
And Death the brightest hope destroys. 


I’ve seen the flower of choicest bloom 
Wither beside a loved one’s tomb ; 





No more its beauty blest the sight, 
No more its fragrance gave delight. 


I saw that loved one bright and fair, 
A child he was of beauty rare ; 
But Jesus sent his angel band, 
Who bore him to a fairer Jand. 


teachings of her own common sense in regard to 
manners, even if she became awkward and sin- 
gular, than to subject her to such influences. 
This is not necessary. Every careful and judi- 
cious mother can find ways enough to form and 
polish the manners of a child, without exposing 
her to such dangers. } 

All the questions which arise on this subject 
are prabably the suggestions of maternal pride 
and fondness. The mother longs to see her 
daughter coming forward in life, admired and 
accomplished. There is a natural charm about 
a beautiful and graceful lady. In the estima- 
tion of the world, dancing is indispensable to 
the formation of genteel manners. It may give 
a certain ease and freedom, but the utmost dig- 
nity and elegance are attainable without it. It 
at most can give but an external polish, and is 
there not a loveliness in female piety? Are 
there not graces of the mind and heart infinitely 
superior to any graces of the person? Is not 
the favor of God more desirable than the flattery 
of men? Is+it not better to have the love of 
Christ, than to enjoy the smiles of the gay and 
fashionable? Would you not prefer to see your 
daughter preparing to shine with the saints in 
glory, rather than that she became admired and 
brilliant in the most polished society on earth? 
If you choose these, then honestly pursue the 
course which reasonably leads to them. You 
can pray that God will sanctify your daughter 
and make her one of his saints, when you are 
doing all you can to repress the vanity and sel- 
fishness of her heart, and at the same time are 
leading her to form habits of true devotion and 
piety. If, when your daughter has grown to 
womanhood, you desire to see her among the 
meek, the happy and the consistent disciples of 
Jesus, you will not expect then that she will be 
a lover of dancing and frivolous wozldly amuse- 
ments. Do not then, while she is young, train 
her to relish that which she must renounce if 
she is a Christian.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





HOW TO SPOIL A CHILD. 


Above all mistakes, is that of supposing that 
the better nature of the child is to be drawn out 
and raised into strength, which we should de- 
sire to see in the man, by making him to pass 
through a cold and cheerless youth. A system 
of petty restraints, of privations, of severe 
looks and incessant chiding, only result in de- 
praving the feelings and perverting the reason 
of a yonng person. He is, under such circum- 
stances, entirely out of harmony with nature. 
He is like a flower, which requires light and 
warmth, placed in a cellar where it can never 
acquire its proper proportions, color, or vigor. 
It is quite impossible that a child so treated can 
ever attain to a proper characteristic of a well 
educated man or woman. 








SKETCHES 


THE BASTILE. 


LONG IMPRISONMENT AND NARROW ESCAPE. 


— ee - 


In the year 1749, Henry Maseres de la Tude, 
son of a Knight of the order of St. Louis, was 
sent to the Bastile for the grave offence of hav- 
ing sported with the feelings of Madame Pom- 
padour, the celebrated mistress of Louis XV. 
With the thoughtless, warm enthusiasm of a 
young man, he had it seems, attached himself to 
the cause of this woman in defence of her char- 
acter against the fanatics of the day. He wish- 
ed to do her some ostensibly good office, and 
tried to render himself of consequence in her 
esteem. Having heard that she was unhappy 
from the apprehension of poison, La Tude wait- 
ed on Madame Pompadour at Versailles, to ac- 
quaint her that he had seen a parcel put into 
the post office, addressed to her; and at the 
same time expressed his suspicions relative to 
the contents of it, and cautioned the Marchi- 
oness to beware. The parcel arrived of course, 
La Tude having himself put it into the post 
office, but the powder proved on chemical exper- 
iment perfectly innocent. The result gave the 
marchioness an insight into La Tude’s design; 
and, offended at his presumption, she had him 
sent to the Bastile as an imposter. 

La Tude with great ingenuity effected his es- 
cape from prison; and feeling unconscious of 
any crime demanding severity of punishment, 
he gave himself up to the King. The unhappy 


man! Victim of the caprice and cruelty of a 
woman! The unfeeling marchioness, piqued at 


his placing more confidence in the King than 
herself, made such representations to his majes- 
ty, that he ordered La Tude back to the prison, 
and to be immured in one of its most dreary 
chambers—a dungeon !—where another prison- 
er by the name of Delegree, was also confined 
by order of the marchioness. 

Yet even from this impregnable fortress of 
barbarity, where no wealth could bribe—where 





' The moment La Tude began to make’a hole 
between tio stones to introduce their iron bars 
as levers, the round major passed by with his 
great lantern, at the distance of ten or twelve 
feet over their heads. ‘To prevent being discov- 
ered, they sunk up to their chins in water; this 
ceremony they were obliged to repeat every half 
hour when the round came by. At length one 
large stone was removed from the wall; they 
attacked the second, and afterwards a third with 
equal success; so that before midnight they had 
displaced several cart-loads of stones; and in 
less than six hours had entirely pierced the wall, 
which was more than four feet and a half thick. 
They drew the portmanteau through the hole, 
abandoning everything else without regret.— 
They then descended into the deep fosse of the 
gate of St. Antoine; whence after a narrow es- 
cape from perishing, they got upon dry ground, 
and took refuge at the abbey of St. Germain des 
Prez. 

La Tude fled to Holland; but onthe demand 
of the King of France he was given up by the 
Dutch Government, reconducted to the Bastile, 
and more closely confined then ever. 

On the death of Madame Pompadour, La 
Tude was informed of it by a writing placed up 
at a window in the street, in consequence of 
some papers he had thrown from the Bastile 
tower. 

Most of the prisoners in the Bastile were on 
this occasion liberated. The Minister Sartine 
however refused to set La Tude free except on 
a condition which the unfortunate man thinking 
derogatory to his honor, would not accede to, 
and he was still doomed by the remorseless ven- 
geance of the monster of inhumanity to remain 
a prisoner ten feet under ground, clad in tatters 
with a beard reaching to his feet; no bed but 
straw, no provision but bread and water, over- 
run with vermin! Such, alas! continued for 
many years the wretched situation of La Tude, 
whose only crime was having offended the fa- 
vorite of his sovereign! 

The ultimate liberation of La Tude is not the 
least wonderful part of his story. A woman 
named Le Gross, walking abroad in June, 1781, 
saw lying in a corner a packet of papers, that 
had the appearance of having been tumbled in 
the dirt. She took it up, and returning home 
read the contents. It proved to be a memorial 
stating part of the misfortunes of the Sieur La 
Tude, prisoner in a dungeon, ten feet under 
ground, on an allowance of bread and water, 
forty-four years! 

The good woman was moved with compassion 
at the recital of such cruel suffering, and was 
incessant in her applications on his behalf to 
persons of high rank, till at last she obtained 
his liberation, on the 8th of March, through the 
influence of Baron Breteuil, who accompanied 
the glad tidings with a grant to La Tude of a 
pension of four hundred livres. 





TALLEYRAND AND ARNOLD. 


There was a day. when Talleyrand arrived in 
Havre, hot foot from Paris. It wasin the dark- 


| leaf, and hung from every blade of grass. 











person to whom this was given took down some 


what was to be a fine new street. Ibrahim 
Pesha however had, in the interval, seen the 
state of the old man’s intellect, and assumed 
the real sovereignty. He resumed the presents 
that he could lay hold of, and told the individu- 
al above noticed, that he might go on building 
the street, but he was to rest satisfied that it 
was for the Government of Egypt, not for him- 
self, he would do so. Another story is that one 
day at dinner, when Clot Bey (the old Pasha’s 
French physician) was advising him to partake 
of some dish, he insisted on the physician’s tak- 
ing it. He took some, but the old man obliged 
him to take more and more; at last he burst 
out laughing, and said: ‘ Clot Bey intended to 
poison me, but now I| have poisoned him.’ His 
suspicions seem soon to pass away. His past 
atrocious deeds appear to have no weight upon 
his conscience ; and his great employment is to 
order preparations to be made to march against 
the Chinese, with whom he believes he is at 
war; gives commands to break down the great 
wall, &c., &c. His officers profess to comply ; 
but Ibrahim is now really the head of Egypt, 
and knocking up many of the experimental 
schemes of Mehemmid Ali. The day before we 
entered, the last case of Cholera occurred in 
Cairo after cutting off about a tenth of the pop- 
ulation of the country. Of the fifteen Europe- 
an residents in Cairo itself, seven died of the 
disease.” 











CHILDREN. 


EMMA AND THE VIOLETS. 


Little Emma went to see her nurse, and the 
first question she asked was, where the blue vio- 
lets grew. 

‘** By the river side, my darling,” answered 
the old lady, “* but, indeed, you must not go 
now for them, for the dew is heavy on the grass.” 

Emma had been thinking of this visit a whole 
month, and had more than once dreamed of fil- 
ling her apron with violets as large as roses 
among butter cups and clover as high as her 
waist. She rose with the sun upon the morning 
of her visit, and, fearing lest she might be too 
tired on her return to arrange her treasures, fill- 
ed her mamma’s vases with fresh water, and 
placed a glass upon the table in her little cham- 
ber ready to receive them. ‘Then she examined 
every basket in the house, and, finally after 
much consultation, borrowed a work basket of 
her sister Helen to gather themin. But, though 
now anxious to fill it, she was not impatient, 
and only showed how much pleasure she antici- 
pated, by gazing earnestly through the open 
window. She was soon occupied in admiring 
the sparkling gems which lay on every broad 








‘* Pretty drops,” she said, softly; ‘ bright 
beautiful drops! I love to look at you, though I 
cannot go among you.” 





est hour of the French Revolution. Pursued | 
by the bloodhounds of the Reign of Terror, | 
stripped of every wreck of property or power, | 
Talleyrand secured a passage to America in a| 
ship about to sail. He was going,a beggar and | 
a wanderer to a strange land, to earn his bread | 
by daily labor. | 
‘“Is there an American staying at your| 
house?’ he asked of the landlord of his hotel. 
‘*T am bound to cross the water, and would like 
a letter to some person of influence in the New 
World.” 

The landlord hesitated a moment, and then 
said :— 

‘* There is a gentleman up stairs either from 
America or Britain, whether an American or an 
Englishman I cannot tell.” 

He pointed the way, and Talleyrand—who in 
his life was Bishop, Prince and Prime Minister— 
ascended the stairs. A miserable suppliant, he 
stood before the stranger's door, knocked and 
entered. 

In a far corner of a dimly lighted room sat a 
gentleman of some fifty years, with his arms | 
folded, and his head bowed on his breast. From 
a window directly opposite a flood of light 
poured over his forehead. His eyes looked from 
beneath the downcast brows, as he gazed in 
Talleyrand’s face with a peculiar and searching 
expression. His face was striking in its outline 
—the mouth and chin indicative of an iron will. 
His form, vigorous even with the snows of fifty 
winters, was clad in a dark, but rich and distin- 
guished costume. 

Talleyrand advanced, and said if he was an 
American he solicited his kind and feeling of- 
fices. 

He poured forth his history in eloquent French 
and broken English. 

‘*T am a wanderer—an exile. I am forced to 
fly to the new world, without a friend or a 
home. You are an American! 


| pose, nurse ?”” 


She sat down upon the door step to catch the 
fresh breeze which came careering over the wa- 
ter, and observed, with delight, the yellow birds, 
which sported among the trees by the path. By 
and by the dew was all gone. It had stolen si- 
lently upward, again to descend in showers upon 
the ahirsty earth. So Emma and her nurse went 
out. ‘The former was wild with delight. She 
danced merrily about and laughed loudly in her 
glee. When she had almost filled her basket, 
she saw a young girl very neatly, but poorly 
clad, gathering violets also, but in such haste 
that she frequently dug up the roots, and soiled 
them with the moist earth. 

Emma watched her a few minutes, and then 
asked who she was, and why she pulled the flow- 
ere so fast. 

Her nurse answered that her name was Alice, 
and that, being the sole nurse of her sick moth- 
er, she ran out while she slept, that she might 
decorate her dark and ill furnished room, and 
that she pulled them hastily, that she might re- 
turn before her mother should wake. 

*“Ah! how good she is!’ exclaimed Emma, 
** How pale she is. She works very hard, I sup- 

‘*She does, my love. She has few of the 
comforts you enjoy.” 

‘* She is tired now,”’ continued Emma. 

** Ah! she should rest while her mother sleeps. 
If I,’°—and she paused, looking first at her blos- 
soms and then at the young stranger, and then 
at her blossoms again. 

The generous impulse prevailed, and, though 
Emma knew that if she gave away her blossoms 
she would have none to carry home, she went to 
Alice and said, ** Go home to your mother, little 
girl, and I will bring you some violets. 

Alice looked into Emma's soft blue eyes, and, 
re-assured by their friendly glances, said ** Thank 
you,” and was soon out of sight. 

Emma sat down upon a stone under the shade 





of the old buildings, and commenced to erect 
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See, 








mother after a minute of silence, at the same 
time taking the boy down and sitting him in 
her lap, and placing his fingers on her wrist. 

** No, but I have felt mine.” 

“Well, don’t you feel mine now—how it 
goes beating >” 

** Yes!” said the child. 

“If it should stop beating I should die.” 

“Should you? . 

** Yes, and I can’t keep it beating.” 

“* Who can ?” 

** God.” 

A silent pause. 

** You have a pulse, too, which beats in your 
bosom here, and in your arms, and all over you, 
and I cannot keep it beating, nor can you. No 
body can but God. If he should not take care 
of you, who could?” 

**T don’t know,” said the child, with a look 
of anxiety, and another pause ensued. 

**So when I waked this morning, I thought 
I'd ask God to take care of me. I hope he will 
take care of me, and all of us.” 

‘** Did you ask him to take care of me?” 

** Don’t you think you had better ask him for 
yourself?” 

** Yes,’’ said the boy readily. 

He kneeled again in his mother’s lap, and ut- 
tered in his simple and broken language, a pray- 
er for the protection and blessing of Heaven. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


“HINTS TO METHODIST MINISTERS.” 
To the Editor of the Advocate and Journal. 


I know not who your correspondent is, who 
writes ‘* Hints to Ministers,” but I suspect he 
is an old preacher who has ceased to itinerate, 
who nevertheless preaches occasionally, and 
having in a great measure lost the spirit of 
Divine love, indulges himself in fault finding, 
and is now feeding his morbid appetite on the 
failings of his brethren. I should have no great 
objections to this, did he but keep his food for 
his own use, to satisfy his own craving ap- 
petite, if he must needs feed on these ‘* husks ;”” 
but when he spreads it so plentifully upon the 
pages of the Advocate, besmearing its columns, 
otherwise clean and palatable, with his nauseous 


——_. 
and extended usefulness depend i a 
acquaintance with religious oo tay hen ins 
magnitude in the subject adapted to the in «eg 
ing capacity of the human mind, for apse 
of God abideth forever. His truth will Newey 

1e 


eternal study of all who are hi , 
faith in Christ Jesus. -- “on by 





CAUTION IN THE CHOICE oF CULINARY 
UTENSILS. 


My object is to examine the ves 
— ae what kinds of 
used with impunity, in the preparat; 
pickles and jams. Vessels of vg ead - 
are generally glazed, or covered on the aa 
and sometimes on both sides, by two distin 
methods ; in the one case, with oxide of er 
(litharge) or some preparation of lead - and j 
the other, with common salt. It hardly need "* 
said, that, in domestic economy ‘lat 
these should be employed. 
The lead glazing can readily be detected. a: 
it is characterized by a very smooth, shining le 
face, precisely as if the vessel with which it 
covered had been well varnished. 
glaze on the contrary, has but little 
all the roughness of the cla 
fectly be seen. 

Pickles, jams, and all other substances having 
any acid re-action, or any tendency to such nae 
tion, ought never to be placed in contact with. 
lead glaze; for so surely as the 
will they become contaminated 
cially) 


sels of Pottery 
these may be 


De 


the latter of 


it is 

The salt 
lustre, and 
y beneath it can per- 


ith a 
y are, 80 surely 
(pickles espe- 
with soluble salts of lead, from which the 
well known effects of poisoning by lead will 
ensue. 

The ordinary vessels known by the name of 
‘* baking dishes,” should never be employ ed for 
the purposes they are designed ; for their glaze 
contains a very large portion of oxide of lead 
upon which all] fatty substances have a decided 
solvent action, and consequently is attended 
with injurious effects. Fruit pies, tarts, & 
ought not to be baked in such dishes, for the 
acids the fruits naturally contain have a very 
energetic action on such glazes, especially when 
they are exposed to them, at the boiling temper- 
ature, for a considerable time. 





trash, I feel disposed to administer to him a gen- 
tle rebuke. 

‘The reason why I suspect he is such an one 
as I have described, is 

1. Because he is so difficult to please. In his 
last article, he expresses himself strongly against 
reading sermons. To this J have no special ob- 
jections; but when he goes on to advis€ his 
brethren to write, and then carefully revise 
their skeletons, proposing his own example of 
carefully writing and re-writing them, for their 
imitation, and then, after having used them, 
laying them up carefully for future use, 1 was 
ready to ask, what benefit is to result from all 
this labor of writing, and carefully revising skel- 
etons of sermons, if we are not allowed either 
to read them, commit them to memory, or to| 
have them in the pulpit before us, to assist the 
memory if it should at any time prove treacher- 
ous, for he condemns all these practices. What 
is the use of elaborating my thoughts so care- 
fully as he advises me to do, if after I have done 
it 1 must forget them all, and deposit my manu- | 
script in my private desk? If I bring it into| 
the pulpit, I violate his sage rule. If 1 commit| 
it to memory, I offend against his grave advice. | 
Surely, this man must be very hard to please. 

I suspect, as above, because, 

2. He exhibits so many examples of a defec- 
tive manner of preaching, and even makes such | 
ridiculous contrasts as to offend even against | 
modesty and correct taste, such as * grunting,” | 
‘‘ groaning,” ‘*monstrous emphasizing,” so as) 
to cause ‘‘ thunder storms,’’ unaccompanied, | 
however with rain, “ pretending ” merely to be 
pathetic, some vainly imagining themselves to | 
be so ** great,”’ * learned”’ and ** eloquent” that 
they can no longer abide with us, &c. &c. 1 
must end these quotations with etceteras.— 
There now, I've used a Latin phrase, for which 
I suppose my critic will condemn me, for he 
seems quite sure that ‘* much learning’ will 
make most preachers **mad.’’ Nevertheless, 
I must be indulged its use, or my quotations 
would lengthen out so immoderately as to tire 
the reader's patience in perusing them. Pon- 
dering over these matters, with the various inu- 
endoes with which they are intermingled, which, 
by the by, are the worst of all, for a sly inuen- 
do, as it betrays a peculiar state of the heart, is | 
more to be dreaded than a plain, direct accusa- | 
tion—I say, while pondering over these mat- | 
ters, I am ready to inquire, with what sort of| 
preachers has this man associated? Surely they | 
must be an outlandish set to betray so many | 
defects. They are not only ignorant, but they | 
must be base hypocrites, if they ‘* pretend’ to 
be what they are not, and if they are seeking to 
be “ great,” instead of good, to appear ** learn- | 





| 


Hence, all such vessels should be discarded 
from household economy, more especially at the 
present time, when salt glazed vessels are cheap- 
ly and abundantly obtained. It is true, they 
are a little more expensive, but what person, 
who thought not only of the preservation of his 
own health, but that of his family, would hesi- 
tate in expending a few dimes more in the pur- 
chase of wholesome utensils for domestic use? 
And it must be considered that, although a si; 
gle dose of lead, or copper, in the small quanti- 
ties it is taken off from vessels used in cooking, 
is not by itself, mortal, yet the daily continu- 
ance of such a system of poisoning would tend 
ultimately to the most serious results.—Am. 
Agriculturist. 





ORIGIN OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE GOLD 
MINES. 


The New York Tribune of Wednesday says: 


From an article in Harper's forthcoming Bio- 
graphical Cyclopedia, we learn that the gold 
mines of California were first discovered by the 
Jesuits, about the middle of the last century. 
The Jesuits concealed their discovery from the 
Government, and the suspicion that they had 
done so perhaps had something to do with their 
expulsion from Mexico. In 1769, Don Jose 
Galvez, Marquis of Sonora, undertook an expe- 
dition into California to ascertain the truth of 
the reports respecting the gold, ‘in the rivers, 
in the soil, and in the rocks.” He was accom- 
panied by the celebrated Don Miguel Jose de 
Arenz, who, discouraged by the fruitless searcli 
of a few weeks, recommended the abandonment 
of the enterprise, and for contending that the 
Marquis was insane for proceeding, was thrown 
into prison, where he remained several months. 
Nothing at all satisfactory, however, appears to 
have resulted from the search of Galvez; though 


| the Jesuits afterwards disclosed, in Spain and in 


France, that the charges of discovery and con- 
cealment, made against them, were true. 


We find the following in the Boston Mail: 


The existence of this gold has been known 
for more than a century. 

In Ward’s History of Mexico there is an ac- 
count of a Spaniard who had a mine in Califor- 
nia. He would never allow the mine t 
worked, but he used to go and take from it 4s 
much money as he wanted occasionally, and 
when he died he let his secret die with him. 

We knew that many Spanish families acquit 


o ve 


}ed vast wealth from mines, the locality of winch 


they hid. 
Temeros, for instance, came from Spain wit 




































ole XX, ; : 
THE COURSE 


TRANSLATED FROM 


O! let the soul its slur 
Arouse its senses and « 
To see how, soor 
Life, with its glories, § 
And the stern footstep | 
Comes siealing « 


How pleasure, like the 
Blows by, and leaves « 
But grief at. last 
How still our present | 
Seems to the wayward 
Than what is p: 


Our lives like hasting 
That into one engulfing 

Are doomed to | 
The Sea of Death, wh 
O’er. king and kjngdos 


And swailow all 


Alike the river’s lordly 
Alike abe homble riv’le 
To that sad wa 
Death levels poverty ar 
And rich and poor slee 
Within the grav 


Our birth is but the st 
Life is the running of 
And ceath the ¢ 
There all our steps at 
That path alone, of all 
Is found of all. 


Where is the strength 
The step that rose so 

The heart’s blit 
The strength is gone, | 
And joy grows wearine 


When age come 


Say, then, how poor a 
Are all those glittering 


That lure us he 
Dreams of a sleep that 
Alas! before it bids u: 


Ye disappear. 


POLITY OF M 


BY DR. H 


Reputation of the ministry injure 
resulting—Persona! deg: 


By our plan we are spe 
miliating task of explori: 
didates for pastorships. 
separate and protracted 
long quotations, in the ch 
ceding, make developm: 
profitably recur. ‘The 
church must ‘‘ present | 
by correspondence, and 
ofices of his ministerial 
and recommend him to | 
tors, and that too when 
burdened almost beyond 
titude of such applicant: 
are brought to their w 
which of the numerous s1 
is degrading enough, ar 
ginning of degradation. 

He finds that ** cand 
the courteousness and h: 
al brethren to a severe te 
painful collision with o' 
ten, who have antecede 
the same time offering t! 
and still worse! a 
spirit might feel little 
such circumstances, but o 
ness and politeness, find 
inrequisition.” No dou 
esty, meekness and pol 
losing time, and spen 
Which he can command 
menting of this kind.”’ 

I appeal to the reader 
melancholy representati 
date should succeed so 
probation, he may be nx 
of three or six months, a 
ed and scrutinized, and 
discussed in every comp 
and has passed through t 


e some capital. He spent nearly the whole of 1! itude, that his services 
Give me, then,| of some tall trees. P : : : 





ed,” while they have only a *“ smattering” of 






























































































































A land where all is life and joy, 
Where the freed spirit finds employ, 
In hymning songs of sweeter tone 
Than angel’s harps have ever known. 


Unlike the flower which lives no more, 
Your loved one lives on life’s blest shore ; 
And when you reach that heavenly plain 
That son shali smile on you again ! 


Dry then those tears,—why should you weep 
For one, whom Love Divine shall keep— 
A treasure purchased with the blood 
Of the dear, suffering Son of God ? 
Natick, Nov. 13th, 1848. 





SHALL I SEND MY DAUGHTER TO A DAN- 
CING SCHOOL? 


The question was asked by one who professes 
to bea disciple of Christ. If you intend to train 
your daughter to shine in worldly accomplish- 
ments, if you mean that she shall find her chief 
delight and satisfaction in worldly pleasures, if| 
you mean to cherish the vanity and selfishhess 
of the natural heart, if it is your highest design 
that she shall be brilliant and fashionable, then 
by all means you will send her to a dancing 
master, ; 

If it is your chief concern that your daughter 
shall be a child of God, and shine in all the 
grace and loveliness of the Christian character ; 
if you mean to train her up to be useful and 
happy, enjoying the spiritual delights of the 
kingdom of Christ; if you are endeavoring to 
educate her heaven; if you have given her to 
God, and are daily praying for her sanctification 
and her growth in grace, then certainly you will 
not send your daughter to the dancing school. 

But do not many professing Christians feel it 
a duty, to afford their children this part of a 
polished and genteel education? It may be so. 
But many professing Christians are so involved 
in worldliness that their judgment and example 
are not to be relied upon. ‘The question is to 
be answered by an honest inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of the religion of Christ, and the natural 
tendency of worldly amusements, 

But may I not do it as the means of forming 
the manners of my daughter? To acquire an 
easy and graceful carriage, and fully to develop 
the physical system, is a matter of high consid- 
eration. But in order to this, it is by no means 
necessary that your daughter should be subject- 
ed to all the dissipating influences of promiscu- 
ous dancing, and that a love of dress and a taste 
for balls and parties should be cultivated. It 





would be far better to leave a child to the 


no instrument of any kind was allowed, did La 
Tude and his companion, without money and 
unaided, effect their escape. 

They had neither scissors, knives nor edged 
instruments; and for a hundred guineas the 
turnkey would not supply them with an ounce 
of thread. Upon making a calculation of the 
difficulties to be encountered, they found that 
they required about 1400 feet of cordage, two 
ladders of wood and of rope, from twenty to 
twenty-five feet long, and another of a hundred 
and eight feet in length. It was necessary to 
displace several iron grates from the chimney ; 
and in one night to make a hole in the wall sev- 
eral feet thick, at the distance of only twelve or 
fifteen feet from a sentinel. ‘The wooden ladder 
and that of rope, when made, must be conceal- 
ed; and the officers accompanied by the turn- 
key regularly came to visit the cell, where they 
must do all these things to accomplish their de- 
sign; and they had nothing but their hands to 
do it with. 

The hand to those that know its use, is the 
instrument of all instruments. The iron hinges 
of the table were, by whetting on a tiled floor, 
converted into a knife. With this bars were 
removed, and a saw constructed; wood was 
concealed from the daily fuel to construct the 
ladders; La Tude’s portmanteau contained 
twelve dozen shirts, and other articles of ap- 
parel, out of which they made 1400 feet of 
rope. The bars in thechimney took six months 
to displace; and the whole of these prepara- 
tions cost eighteen months work, day and night. 
The moment of attempting their dangerous en- 
terprise now arrived; one night after supper, 
La Tude first ascended the chimney, and drew 
the ropes, iron bars, &c., up after him, leaving 
a sufficient quantity of the ladder in the chim- 
ney to enable his companion to ascend with less 
difficulty. Being now on the top they drew up 
the rest of the ladder, and then descended at once 
upon the platform, serving as a counterpoise 
to each other. They next fixed their ladder to 
a piece of cannon, and let it gently into the fos- 
se ; by which means they descended with their 
iron bars, wooden ladder, and all their equipage. 
During this time the sentinel was not more than 
ten fathoms from them, walking on the corridor. 

This prevented them getting up to it, to go 
into the garden, as they first intended; they 
therefore were under the necessity of making 
use of their iron bars. They proceeded straight 
to the wall which separates the fosse of the 
Bastile from that of the garden of St. Antoine, 
between the garden and the governor’s house. 
In this place there formerly had been a little 
fosse, a fathom wide and one or two feet deep, 





but now the water was up to their arm pits. 


I beseech you, a letter of yours, so that I may 
be able to earn my bread. I am willing to toil 
in any manner—the scenes of Paris have filled 
me with such a horror, that a life of labor would 
be a paradise, compared with a career of luxury 
in France. You will give me a letter to one of 
your friends. A gentleman like you has doubt- 
less many friends.” _ 

The strange gentleman rose. With a look 
that Talleyrand never forgot, he retreated to- 
wards the door of the next chamber—his head 
downcast, but his eyes looking still from beneath 
his darkened brow. He spoke as he retreated 
backward; his voice was full of meaning: 

**T am the only man in the new world who 
ean raise his hand to God, and say—I have not 
a friend, not one, in all America.” 

Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming 
sadness of that look which accompanied these 
words. 

** Who are you?” hecried, as the strange man 
retreated towards the next room, ** Your name.”’ 

** My name !”"—with a smile that had more 
mockery than joy in its convulsive expression— 
‘*my name is Benedict Arnold!” 

He was gone. Talleyrand sank in a chair, 
gasping the words— 

** Arnold the traitor!" 

Thus you see he wandered over the earth, 
another Cain, with a wanderer’s mark upon his 
brow. Even in that desolate room at that inn 
of Havre, his crimes found him out, and he was 
forced to tell his name—that name the syno- 
nyme of infamy. 

The last twenty years of his life are covered 
with a cloud, from whose darkness but a few 
gleams of light flash out upon the page of his- 
tory. 

The manner of his death is not distinctly 
known. But we cannot doubt that he died ut- 
terly friendlesss—that his cold brow was not 
moistened by one farewell tear—that remorse 
pursued him to the grave, whispering John An- 
dre! in his ears, and that the memory of his 
course of glory gnawed like a canker at his 
heart, murmuring forever—*‘ True to your coun- 
try, what might you have been, O Arnold the 
Traitor !”’ 





OLD MEHEMMID ALI. 


A correspondent who lately passed through 
Egypt, says: ‘‘Old Mehemmid Ali, though 
pretty well as to bodily health, has become quite 
enfeebled in mind. They say in Cairo, that 
before it was discovered that he was so far gone 
in dotage, he’ made sundry valuable presents. 


joy. 


ed. 
mamma's vases with roses, and put a branch of | 
sweet briar in her own tumbler, saying as she | 
did so, ‘I shall remember the poor woman’s| 
pleasure long after my violets would have 
faded.’’—Christian Watchman. 


overheard her child, whom an elder sister was 
dressing in an adjoining room, say repeatedly, 
as if in answer to her sister, ‘*‘ No, I don’t want 
to say my prayers.” 


ing,”’ thought the mother to herself, ** often say 
the same thing, in their hearts, though they 
conceal, even from themselves the feeling.” 


ute or two at the parlor door; the tone, the 
look implied that it was only his morning salu- 
tation. 


me first.” 


chair as the boy ran towards her. 
up. He kneeled in her lap, and laid his face 
down upon her shoulder, his cheek against her 
ear. 
wards and forwards. 


she in a kind, gentle tone. 
well too; and when I waked up this morning 
and found that I was very well, I thanked God 


for taking care of me.” 


a whisper. 
at its work. 


She put grape leaves in the bottom of her 
basket, placed her flowers carefully upon them, 
then covered them with more leaves, and sprin- 
kled them with water from the river. 

The good nurse who loved to see her perform- 
ing a good action, led her to the cabin of the 
sick woman. At first Emma was afraid, but 
the poor invalid seemed so pleased, and spoke 
such loving words, that her heart beat with 


‘When she returned it was time for dinner, 
and they had scarcely risen from the table when 
Emma was sent for. A tear fell upon her cheek 
when she cast a look at the meadow, but she re- 
membered the sick woman and a smile succeed- 


knowledge for the purpose of acquiring fam 


and are courting “* popularity” at the expense 


in searching for gold. At length he of a suc 
den became vastly rich, having an income o! 4 
million of dollars a year, and was created Conce 


e, 


of a good conscience. 

I could but query whether this good old 
friend, for now 1 think of it, I have, Mr. Edi- 
tor, your authority for calling him ‘old,’ 
has ever spoken privately to those young breth- 
ren whose faults he has exposed, before perhaps 
a hundred thousand readers. If he were to ex- | 
ercise a fatherly care for them, kindly and affec- | 
tionately tell them of their faults, he might be 
instrumental in correcting them, and thus save 
the numerous readers of the Advocate the mor- 
tification of believing there are Methodist 
preachers guiity of such aberations from the 





When she arrived at home she filled her, 





LEADING CHILDREN TO GOD. 


A mother sitting at her work in her parlor 


‘* How many church members in good stand- 


** Mother,” said the child, appearing in a min- 


**Good morning, my child.” 
“Tam going to get my breakfast.” 
‘* Stop a minute, I want you to come and see 


The mother laid down her work in the next 
She took him 
The mother rocked her chair slowly back- 
‘“*Are you pretty well this morning ?’’ said 


“Yes, mother, I am very well.” 


“Tam glad you are very well. I am very 


“Did you ?”’ said.the boy in a low tone—half 
He paused after it—conscience was 





Amongst these was a part of a street. The 








““Did you ever feel my pulse?” asked his 


‘him through the atonement of Christ, the 


regulating the affections, are branches of relig- 
ious knowledge of essential service in promot- 
ing piety. 
and through this the affections are reached. A 
clearness and maturity of experience results 
from increased knowledge. Stability in piety 


rules of propriety. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as you have published the 
‘*Hints’’ without the signature of their author, 
I trust you will permit the above remarks to 
appear with the fictitious signature of 

A Preacher who seldom uses notes, skeletons, 
or written sermons. 

P.S. If you comply with my request, I pro- 
pose to send you some criticisms on that writer's 
want of taste and skill in composition. 





For the Herald and Journal. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


The Bible is the great fountain of religious 
truth. Truths unknown to sense, undiscovered 
by reason, are here revealed to faith. God, the 
soul’s immortality, a future state, its character 
and properties, are doctrines of revelation. Our 
relation to God, the way of reconciliation with 


blessedness of inheriting the exceeding great 
and precious promises of God, partaking of the 
divine nature on earth preparatory to eternal |* 
life, are communicated to us by the Book of 
books. ‘These truths should be our daily study. 
Some appreciation of them lies at the founda- 
tion of religion. The more thorough our 
knowledge of them, the more of gold, silver and 
precious stones will be found in the superstruc- 
ture of religious experience. 

Delineations of scriptural doctrine, sugges- 
tions of Christian duty, relations of experience 
in religious biography illustrating the truth of 
the promises and the power of Divine grace in 
overcoming temptation, subduing passion and 


The understanding is improved, 








stance of luck in discovering a mine. 
ginal Obregon came from Spain, discovered the 
mine Guanajuato, made a vast fortune, and pre- 
sented a line of battle ship fully armed and 
equipped, at one time, to the King of Spain. 
He was created Conde de Valanciana. 


ry Oecrlup, Robert R. Hebard and John »: 
Brown. Dr. Luckey makes a stirring appe® © 
the denomination, in the last Northern (hms 
tian Advocate, in behalf of the enterpriss 
which will undoubtedly be cheerfully respon’ 
ed to by this enterprising branch of the Chris 
tian church.—Genesee Evangelist. 
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The Obregon family presents a similar in- 
The ori 
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The richest man in America, at this moment, 


is a Mexican miner, Perez Galvez, by name 
proprietor of the mine of La Luz and Mellader, 
at Guanajuato. 





METHODIST GERMAN MISSION IN ROCHES- 


TER. 


An effort is about to be made to build & 


church for this mission in this city, by 0M 
Methodist brethren. 
lected from the two churches of that denomine 
tion in this city. 
Ezra Jones, Henry Wray, James Hubbell, Hen- 


‘Trustees have been se 


They are, Thomas Weddle, 
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